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FOREWORD 


Based on official information supplied by the Ministries of Education 
of forty-seven countries, this study is the sequel to an inquiry undertaken 
in 1933-1934 by the International Bureau of Education and the conclusions 
of which were submitted to the IlIrd International Conference on Public 
Education, held in Geneva in July, 1934. 

After seventeen years, the question of making compulsory education 
universal and of increasing its term, is again on the agenda of one of this 
series of conferences, this time the X1IVth, convened jointly by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation, and the 
International Bureau of Education. 

The principle of universal compulsory education is no longer 
questioned. The application of this principle, however, so as to bring 
education within the reach of all children of school age in all parts of the 
globe, is meeting with unexpected difficulties. 

It is our hope that the information gathered from the authorities 
grappling with these difficulties, and presented in this volume, will 
contribute in some small measure to the solution of the problems raised. 

We would deeply thank the Ministries of Education replying to the 
questionnaire sent out by the International Bureau of Education, 
and express gratitude to Miss Delétra for her able assistance. 


Maddalena PAGANO 


Research Division 
International Bureau of Education 








1. 


QUESTIONNAIRE ADDRESSED 
TO THE MINISTRIES OF EDUCATION 


I. Duration of Compulsory Schooling 


According to acts now in force, what is :— 
(a) the duration in years of compulsory schooling ; 
(b) the optional age of admission to a nursery-infant or primary school ; 


(c) the obligatory age of admission to a nursery-infant or primary school ; 


© 


(d) the minimum leaving age ? 


Is the duration of compulsory schooling the same for all parts of the 
country, for urban as for rural districts ? 
If not, what differences are there ? 


For how many years, if any, is a pupil compelled to attend :— 


(a) a pre-school establishment (nursery-infant schools, kindergartens, 
etc.) ; 


(b) a primary school ; 
(c) a school at secondary level (general intermediate schools, different 


cycles or sections of a secondary school, full-time pre-vocational or 
vocational schools, etc.) ; 


(d) part-time post-school establishments (continuation and vocational 
courses, etc.) ; 


© 


anti-illiteracy or other adult courses ? 
Kindly indicate in (d) and (e) which establishments are concerned, 
and for how many hours per year attendance is compulsory. 


Il. Executive Measures 


What steps have been taken to ensure the application of legislative 

measures concerning compulsory schooling ? 

Kindly cover the following points in your reply : 

(a) Free schooling. Should this not exist, kindly indicate how much must 
be paid in fees. 

(b) Penal or other sanctions. 

(c) Control of school attendance. By whom is it exercised (local author- 
ities, teachers, special inspectors, etc.) ? 


(d) Encouragement of attendance. In what ways, for example, do parents’ 
associations aid in this respect ? 
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III. Special Cases 


Are certain categories of children totally or partially exempt from the 
compulsory schooling acts? If so, for what reasons (physical defects, 
chronic illness, domicile at a distance from a school, etc.) ? 


What steps are taken to instruct them (correspondence schools, broadcast 
courses, etc.) ? 
What measures are taken or proposed to ensure the education of :— 
(a) boatmen’s children domiciled on board ship ; 
(b) children of nomads ; 
(c) children whose parents (for occupational or other reasons) have no 
fixed abode ? 
IV. Difficulties of Enforcement 
What approximately is the number of children legally covered by the 


compulsory schooling acts? What, on the other hand, is the number of 
children of school age actually attending school ? 


Is school attendance proportionately higher in some districts than in 
others (higher in urban than in rural districts, for example) ? 
If so, what are the reasons? 


Kindly indicate the main economic, social, political, educational or other 
hindrances encountered by school authorities or parents, to the full 
enforcement of the compulsory schooling acts. 


What steps are taken or proposed to overcome such hindrances ? 


V. Aids to Enforcement 
What measures have been recently taken or proposed to ensure the full 
application of the compulsory schooling acts ? 
Kindly cover the following points in your reply : 
(a) emergency or normal measures to increase the supply of teachers ; 
(b) measures to hasten school building ; 


(c) increase of social assistance to schoolchildren (school meals, clothing, 
boarding schools, transportation facilities, family allowances, etc.) ; 


(d) adaptation to modern and local conditions of curricula covering 
children of school age. 


VI. Extension of Compulsory Schooling 


Has compulsory schooling been extended within the last fifteen years ? 
If so kindly describe the measures taken. 


Is the extension of compulsory schooling contemplated at the present 
time? If so, what is the nature of the proposed reforms ? 


What economic, social, political, educational or other hindrances to such 
extension will it be necessary to overcome ? 


What measures have been taken or proposed to overcome such hindrances ? 
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VII. Effects on Education 


. In what ways have primary or secondary curricula had to be adapted to 
the ages and needs of the children affected by the extension of compulsory 
schooling ? 


. To what extent has such extension contributed to the evolution of the 
methods employed during the last years of compulsory schooling ? 


. If compulsory schooling now extends beyond the primary stage, kindly 

describe the measures adopted to select pupils or the various post- 
primary establishments (educational and vocational guidance, selective 
examinations, etc.). 


VIII. Miscellaneous 
. Kindly add any further information you deem useful and relevant. 


. Kindly forward with your reply, if possible, any documents of special 
interest (texts of legal enactments, curricula, timetables, etc.). After use 
for the inquiry, such documents will be placed in the documentary col- 
lection of the International Bureau of Education. 








GENERAL SURVEY 


Compulsory Education 


EXTENT OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


STATUTORY TERM 


The authorities of the following forty-eight countries replied to the 
International Bureau of Education questionnaire on compulsory education : 
Argentina, Australia, Austria, Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, Finland, France, Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, 
India, Indonesia, Israel, Italy, Jordan, Luxemburg, Mexico, Monaco, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Persia, Peru, 
Philippines, Portugal, Salvador, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Thailand, 
Union of South Africa, United Kingdom, United States of America, 
Uruguay and Venezuela. 

Compulsory education provisions exist in all these countries except 
Indonesia. They were only recentiy introduced, and only in certain areas, 
in India and Burma, and these two countries are now making every 
endeavour to make them universal. In the Union of South Africa they 
cover practically only European children. 

The table below shows that the term of compulsory education in 
these various countries varies between four and ten years, and is most 
commonly eight years. 

The term given in this table is, of course, the statutory term of com- 
pulsory education, the actual term required in practice being lower in 
a certain number of countries, through particular circumstances and 
difliculties. 
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Country Country 








ARGENTINA .,..... 7 JORDAN. . 
AUSTRALIA : | LUXEMBURG * 
New South Wales. . . || MEXICO. . 
Queensland ...... | Monaco . 
Tasmania. ...... | NETHERLANDS 
South Australia... . | NEW ZEALAND 
Western Australia. . . || NICARAGUA 
ite Sas SE | Norway *. 
Re ae PANAMA 
eee eee ) PERSIA . 
ee eee || PERU. ‘ 
ON ON ee eee Ce PHILIPPINES. 
a ee | PORTUGAL 
ia. aa ae we ¢ || SALVADOR. 
COGOMMIA . s+ es we eo ew | SPAIN 
CewA POUGA lk kt ltt tl ) SWEDEN * é 
ES a ea SWITZERLAND : 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA. . . . . ¢ Geneva. 
DENMARK ....... f Neuchatel. 
DoMINICAN Repupiic . . Ticino 
en os 4 oy we NE ) Vaud 
Sao j i] Zurich 
Pe a se ke he | THAILAND. ee ee ae 
CR ak og Se UNION oF Soutu AFRICA !° 
| ARS eee ) | UNITED KINGDOM: 
ND ogra ated @ England and Wales 
Pe 6g ce a ww ea | Unirep States?! 
aa eg ik ke ee »5 || URuGuAy 
Ce “di «od ee eT ¢ VENEZUELA 


| EE ae ae 








' National education authorities ; provincial education authorities fix their own term. 
2 Term to be gradually attained by 1955. 4 Average term, each province being free to 
increase or decrease it. ¢ Four years in rural schools. 5 Nine years if primary school 
certificate not obtained. © Eight years in Bihar basic schools. 7? Eight-and-a-half or nine 
years for children not attending continuation classes. * Communes are authorised to 
increase term by one year. % School districts are authorised to increase term by one year. 
10 Kight years in Natal. ' Most states. 





DIFFERENCES BETWEEN URBAN AND RuRAL AREAS 


The term of compulsory education is in practice likely to be shorter 
in rural than in urban areas, on account of local conditions. All the coun- 
tries listed above, however, have the same statutory term for both rural 
and urban areas, except (a) Ecuador (six years in the towns and four 
in the country), (b) Manitoba, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Ontario 
in Canada, where in rural areas children may leave school at fourteen 
instead of sixteen, and (c) Uruguay, where children in rural areas may 
be allowed to leave school at ten or twelve instead of fourteen. 

In some countries recognition of the special conditions of rural areas 
is made by reducing the length of the school year in them; this gives 
children longer holidays in which to help their parents in the fields, while 
avoiding the prejudicial results of too early a release from compulsory 
education. Such a system is in use, for example, in Norway, where the 
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school year lasts thirty-eight or thirty-nine weeks in the towns and 
sixteen to eighteen weeks in the country, and in the canton of Ticino in 
Switzerland, the school year there being ten months in the urban areas 
and eight months in the rural areas. In Neuchatel in Switzerland, children 
in rural areas may be granted special holidays on the occasion of certain 
kinds of seasonal work. 


OPTIONAL AND ComMpuLsoryY AGES OF ADMISSION 


The compulsory age of admission in the great majority of cases is 
six (twenty countries) or seven (twenty-five countries). 

It is five only in Ceylon, Czechoslovakia (only where government 
decree makes attendance at a nursery-infant school compulsory), Egypt 
(old-type kindergartens only), and the United Kingdom (England and 
Wales). 

It is eight years in Ontario in Canada, Finland, and nine states in 
the United States. In Alberta in Canada children living more than two- 
and-a-half miles from school are authorised to begin school as late as ten 
years. 
In Nova Scotia in Canada, it is six years in urban schools and seven 
years in rural schools. 

A certain number of countries give parents the option of advancing 
or of retarding their children’s admission to school. The majority of these 
countries give the former option, and only Panama, Persia and the Philip- 
pines the latter option. In Norway and Sweden parents may choose to 
advance or retard their children’s admission to school by one year. 

In Iceland, moreover, such admission may be retarded for one, two 
or even three years (up to ten years of age) in sparsely populated rural 
areas, provided parents undertake to teach their children reading, writing 
and arithmetic. 


SCHOOL-LEAVING AGES 


The question of the school-leaving age is of special importance. 
It is necessary for a child to continue at school until his intellectual and 
moral education has reached a certain point, but not to leave too late to 
begin his work in life. The data received on the various school-leaving 
ages will be examined in the light of this double requirement, and it will 
be discussed again in the later section of this survey on the prolongation 
of compulsory education. 

In the countries replying to the present inquiry, the school-leaving 
age ranges between ten and sixteen (eighteen in part of one country). 

The commonest school-leaving age is fourteen, and is to be found 
in Australia (Queensland, South Australia, Western Australia and Victoria), 
Austria, three provinces of Canada, Ceylon, Cuba, Denmark, Dominican 
Republic, France, Israel, Italy, Jordan, Luxemburg, Monaco, Norway, 
the cantons of Ticino and Zurich in Switzerland, and Thailand. 

The school-leaving age is normally fifteen in New South Wales in 
Australia, three provinces in Canada, Czechoslovakia, Finland, Iceland, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Geneva and Neuchatel in Switzerland, 
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Natal in the Union of South Africa, and the United Kingdom (England 
and Wales). 

It is sixteen in Tasmania in Australia, four provinces in Canada 
(although in rural areas children may be authorised to leave school at 
fourteen), Vaud in Switzerland, Orange Free State and the Transvaal 
in the Union of South Africa, and forty states in the United States. 

In the remaining eight states of the United States, the school-leaving 
age reaches its highest point, being seventeen in half these states and 
eighteen in the other half. 

It is normally thirteen in Argentina, Costa Rica, Haiti and Venezuela, 
and twelve in Ecuador, Egypt, Mexico, Portugal and Spain. 

It is eleven in Colombia and the Philippines, and ten in Peru. 

In some countries, however, the statutory school-leaving age is not 
always strictly applied, and under certain circumstances children are 
allowed to leave school before it. In Austria, for example, where the 
statutory school-leaving age is fourteen, in certain rare cases children 
are permitted to leave school at thirteen ; in Argentina, at twelve (statutory 
age thirteen); in the Netherlands, at fourteen (statutory age fifteen) ; 
in Sweden, at thirteen (statutory age fourteen) ; in Vaud in Switzerland, 
provided a child has duly taken up an apprenticeship, at fifteen (statutory 
age sixteen); in the United States, at fourteen (statutory age sixteen, 
seventeen or eighteen according to state); and in Venezuela, at eleven 
(statutory age thirteen). 

In Italy, in localities where provision for the full eight years of 
compulsory education is not yet made, a child is allowed to leave school 
after satisfactorily completing the (three or five) existing classes, even 
if he is still under the school-leaving age of fourteen. Similar conditions 
prevail in Salvador, where the statutory age is thirteen. 

Although rarely availing themselves of the privilege, children in 
Cape Province and Natal in the Union of South Africa are entitled to 
leave school on passing standard VI (they are then generally thirteen 
or fourteen years of age), and in the Transvaal on passing standard VIII 
and reaching fifteen years of age. 


DURATION OF COMPULSORY AND PRIMARY EDUCATION 


In the great majority of the countries covered by the present inquiry, 
a child may accomplish his compulsory education entirely at the primary 
school. In several of them, however, as in France, Switzerland (Neuchatel, 
Ticino, Vaud and Zurich), and probably others whose replies contained 
no information on this point, he may choose, after completing a certain 
number of primary classes, to proceed to a secondary school rather than 
to the remaining primary classes. 

The tendency at the present time is to make secondary education 
accessible to all children, and for this reason to give the last part of com- 
pulsory education at secondary level. This is already the case in Australia 
(last year of compulsory education in South Australia and Western 
Australia, last two years in New South Wales and Victoria, and last 
three years in Tasmania), Ceylon (last three years), Czechoslovakia (last 
four years), Denmark (last two or three years), Iceland (last two years), 
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Italy (last three years), the Netherlands (last two years), Portugal (last 
two years, in the so-called complementary classes), Switzerland (last 
two or three years in Geneva), Union of South Africa (last one or two 
years), United Kingdom (England and Wales, last four years), and the 
United States (last four, five or six years, according to state). 

In Canada and New Zealand a child is obliged to proceed to a secondary 
school if, having completed his compulsory primary education, he is 
not yet of school-leaving age. 

The rare cases in which compulsory education begins at nursery- 
infant level are Ceylon (the first two years), some localities in Czechoslo- 
vakia (the first year), and Israel (the first year). 

Compulsory education in Peru begins in a so-called “ transitional " 
class serving as a bridge between the nursery-infant and the primary 
school. 

Despite their name, the “ infant school” of Australia and the United 
Kingdom and the “infant department ’’ of New Zealand form part of 
primary education and are thus included in compulsory education. 


PART-TIME CONTINUATION CLASSES 


Part-time continuation classes exist in nearly all the countries covered 
by the present inquiry. They include compulsory courses (for children 
not pursuing their studies at a secondary school), and optional general 
and popular courses for adults. 

In France a child who has completed his eight years’ compulsory 
education and is not pursuing his studies at a secondary school, is compelled 
to choose (a) agricultural training up to seventeen (100 hours a year), 
(b) domestic science training up to seventeen (300 hours a year), or (c) 
industrial or commercial training for at least three years (150 hours a year). 

In Sweden, too, a child who has left the primary school and does 
not go on to another school, must attend part-time continuation classes 
for 180 hours a year for not less than one year. 

In Czechoslovakia, after completing nine years’ full-time compulsory 
schooling, children not pursuing their studies at a so-called “ selection "’ 
school are obliged to attend a “ basic professional school” for two or 
three years. 

In Switzerland, continuation courses in civic education are com- 
pulsory in Vaud for all young persons, and domestic science courses in 
Zurich for girls; in the Ticino pre-vocational courses are in principle 
obligatory for all young persons intending to take up an apprepticeship; 
in Geneva apprentices are obliged to attend special courses. 

In Ontario in Canada, a child who for occupational reasons has left 
school at fourteen instead of normally at sixteen, is in principle obliged 
to attend courses of 100 hours a year for two years. 

In the towns in about half the states of the United States, children 
not having completed their compulsory education or having left school 
before the school-leaving age, are obliged to attend continuation classes 
eight hours a week for two or more years. 

Continuation classes (eight hours a week for two years) are compulsory 
in Luxemburg for children who have had only eight years of schooling. 
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In Israel children between fourteen and eighteen who have not 
received or completed their primary schooling are obliged to attend 
special “‘ young workers’ courses ”’ 

Compulsory courses for apprentices also exist in a number of countries. 


EXECUTIVE MEASURES 


FREE SCHOOLING 


Compulsory education must of necessity be made free ; although 
other measures will also be required, gratuity is at least a sine qua non 
of its being brought within the reach of all children. 

Judging by the replies and the legislative documents received for 
the inquiry, it would appear that compulsory education is indeed free 
in the public schools of all the countries covered by the present inquiry, 
with only two exceptions : the Netherlands, where parents with an income 
above a certain maximum must pay fees, and Jordan, where parents 
must pay fees for the 6th and 7th primary classes. 

It is of interest to note that in Canada, when for some reason or other 
pupils attend schools outside the area of school administration in which 
they reside, fees are in all cases charged. When such pupils are sent by 
their local education authority to such schools, for reasons of closed 
schools, teacher shortage and the like, that authority pays all or part of 
their fees. 

Although free schooling is an almost universal rule in public schools, 
this is by no means the case with private schools ; fees in such schools 
are generally fixed by the governing body of each school. 

There is, however, a trend towards compelling private schools to 
accept a certain number of pupils free in their primary classes. In Peru, 
for example, private schools are required to take 7°, of their pupils free. 

Such a step is more often taken when the private schools receive 
government subsidies, as in Haiti, where government-aided private schools 
are required to take a certain number of pupils free, and in Iceland, where 
education is free in schools for which the government meets not less than 
50°, of the maintenance costs. In Ceylon, moreover, the few remaining 
English schools still charging fees must join the free scheme before a 
certain date if they wish their government grant to be continued. 


CONTROL OF ATTENDANCE 


Education authorities effect control of school attendance by means 
of teachers, headmasters, inspectors, local committees, etc. In a number 
of the English-speaking countries (Australia, Canada, Union of South 
Africa, United Kingdom and United States), and in Ceylon and India, 
such control is the direct responsibility of specially appointed * attendance 
officers "’. 
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Control of attendance comprises (a) recording which children are 
present and which absent each day at school, accomplished by class 
teachers by means of the class register, and (b) determining whether 
every child of school age is duly enrolled at school. 

Very little information was given in the replies, on this second kind 
of contro! of attendance. One reply, that from Finland, stated that the 
list of children of school age is drawn up with the help of registrars’ and 
church authorities’ records. It is to be presumed that a very similar 
solution is adopted in the countries referring to communal or local author- 
ities in this connection. A number of countries mention their statistics 
services as being important aids in the full application of compulsory 
education provisions. 

An indirect form of control in, for example, Canada, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Honduras, Panama and Switzerland, consists in prohibiting 
the employment of children under a certain age (usually fourteen or 
fifteen) who have not completed their compulsory schooling. 

In Australia and Venezuela policemen are authorised to question 
children found idling during class hours and to conduct them, if need be, 
to the nearest school. 


PENALTIES 


It is, of course, a child’s parents or guardians who are responsible 
for enrolling him at school when he becomes of school age, and for ensuring 
that he attends school regularly, and it is they who must in general pay 
the penalties for failure to comply with the compulsory education 


provisions. 

Such penalties most often take the form of a fine, varying in amount 
with the gravity of the offence and usually increasing with each repetition 
of it. In default of payment, such a fine is convertible into a term of 
imprisonment, in Australia (three states), Canada, Colombia, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Dominican LKepublic, Egypt, France, Haiti, Israel, 
Switzerland (Neuchatel, Ticino, Zurich), Thailand, Union of South Africa, 
United Kingdom (England and Wales), and Venezuela. 

Serious negligence on the part of parents in France may involve 
the suppression of their family allowances. The payment of family allow- 
ances in Canada is conditional upon attendance at school by children 
of school age. 

The education authorities in Finland and Sweden have power, should 
warnings and fines prove of no avail, to take a child away from his parents 
and place him in the care of another family. , 

Although penalties exist in nearly all the countries covered by the 
present inquiry, many of the replies state that in practice it is seldom 
necessary to apply them. In countries where compulsory education is 
universal and forms part of accepted social practice, failure to comply 
with the compulsory education provisions is becoming increasingly rare. 

Only in one country, Brazil, do penalties not exist. This absence is 
justified on the grounds that the school system is still incomplete, and 
that the number of children wishing to be enrolled in the primary schools 
generally exceeds the number they can take. The need to remind people 
that schooling is compulsory does not, therefore, arise. 
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Penalties for non-attendance exist in Salvador, but in practice they 
are seldom applied, inasmuch as many children are prevented by socia 
and economic circumstances from attending school, in spite of a strong 
desire for education among all ranks of society. 

Although in Peru penalties are not envisaged in the school legislation 
at present in force, some local authorities do impose fines. 

Mention of penalties being directed against persons other than parents 
or guardians, is made only in the replies from Canada and Israel. In 
these two countries persons employing children who have not completed 
their compulsory education are liable to be fined or imprisoned. It may 
be taken for granted, however, that wherever prohibition of such employ- 
ment exists, penalties are attached to its non-observance. 

The reply from Israel, moreover, speaks of penalties applicable to 
the children themselves. Young persons from fourteen to eighteen who 
have not completed their primary schooling are required to attend special 
courses, and the penalties for not doing so apply to them as well as to 
their parents and employers. 

The disciplinary action taken against children absent from school 
without their parents’ knowledge, mentioned in the reply from Neuchatel 
in Switzerland, probably also applies to a good many other countries. 

The following is a summary of the penalties applied in the various 
countries replying to this question (no sharp distinction has been made 
between penalties for non-enrolment and those for non-attendance or 
irregularity of attendance) : 


Argentina; Fines of 5 to 100 pesos. 
Australia: Fines varying according to state from 5s. to £2, or 24 hours 
to 7 days’ imprisonment, for the first offence, and from £1 to 


£5, or from 7 to 30 days’ imprisonment for each subsequent 
offence. 


Bolivia: Fines. 
Brazil: No legal penalties. 
Canada; Fines and, in default of payment, terms of ten to forty days’ 


imprisonment ; in some provinces parents may be required to 
post a bond in addition to paying a fine. 


Ceylon: Prosecution. 

Colombia: A fine of two pesos for each month of absence. 

Costa Rica: Fines. 

Cuba: Fines for the first and second offences, imprisonment for subse- 
quent ones. 

Czechoslovakia: Fines of 5,000 crowns or fourteen days’ imprisonment. 

Denmark : Fine not exceeding one crown for first offence, fine not exceeding 
three crowns per child per day for subsequent offences. 


Dominican Republic: Fines or imprisonment, or both. 


Ecuador : Fines of 5 to 50 sucres for non-enrolment, and of 5 to 20 sucres 
for unjustified absence. 

Egypt: Fine not exceeding £E1 or imprisonment not exceeding one 
week, for unjustified absence. 
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Finland: Fines and, in serious cases, removal of child to another family 
and payment by parents or guardians for his maintenance. 


France: Fines, imprisonment and temporary suppression of family allow- 
ances. 

Haiti: Warnings from Justices of the Peace, followed by fines or impri- 
sonment. 

Honduras: Fines. 

Iceland; Fines. 

India: Warnings, or fines varying according to state from 2 to 200 rupees. 

Israel: Fines or imprisonment applicable not only to parents, guardians 
and employers, but also to children between fourteen and eighteen 
who have not completed their compulsory education. 

Italy: Fines of 2 to 50 liras inflicted by the communal authorities, and 
of 160 to 2,400 liras by the courts. 

Jordan: Fines and imprisonment. 

Luxemburg: Warning after unjustified absence during four half-days, 
registered letter after two more absences, fines of 100 to 500 
frances for subsequent absences. 

Mexico: Penalties as provided for by article 65 of the education act. 

Netherlands: Fine not exceeding 300 florins or imprisonment. 

New Zealand: Court fine not exceeding £2 for non-enrolment, fines not 
exceeding 10s. and not less than 2s. for each week of absence. 

Norway: Prosecution. 

Panama: Fines of 10 centavos for each day of absence. 

Persia: Fines of 10 rials (sums thus obtained being used for the purchase 
of school materials for necessitous children). 

Peru: Noprovisionsin present school legislation, but some local authorities 
impose fines. 

Philippines: Fines of 20 to 50 pesos. 

Portugal: Fines. 

Salvador: Fines (seldom in practice inflicted). 

Spain: Persuasion followed, if need be, by fines. 

Sweden: Fines and, in serious cases, removal of child to another family. 

Switzerland : 

(a) Geneva: prosecution ; 

(b) Neuchatel: warning followed by fines of 2 franes for first repeti- 
tion and 50 centimes for each subsequent repetition, and then 
prosecution before the courts and imprisonment for not more 
than three days after infliction of two such fines ; 

(c) ‘Ticino: fines or imprisonment ; 

(d) Vaud: court fines ; 

(e) Zurich: fines or imprisonment. 


Thailand: Fines of 12 to 100 bahts and imprisonment not exceeding ten 
days. 
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Union of South Africa: Fines not exceeding £5 for first offence or, in 
default of payment, imprisonment not exceeding seven days, 
and fines not exceeding £20 (£10 in Orange Free State) for 
subsequent offences or, in default of payment, imprisonment 
not exceeding thirty days. 

United Kingdom (England and Wales): Fines of £1 to £10 (or imprison- 
ment not exceeding one month, or both). 

United States: Penalties varying according to state. 

Uruguay: Fines. 

Venezuela: Fines or imprisonment for non-enrolment, fines for prolonged 
absence. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF ATTENDANCE 


Under the heading of encouragement of attendance, most of the 
replies refer to social measures, which are dealt with in a later section 
of this general survey. It will here suffice, therefore, to mention only 
the more direct forms of encouragement concerning the overcoming of 
indifference to compulsory education on the part of parents or children. 
The value of cooperation between home and school needs no emphasis 
in this connection. The efforts made by the various parent-teacher associa- 
tions to establish closer contact between school and life and to arouse 
parents’ interest in school work are well known. Such associations, together 
with various types of school committees, although not official bodies, do 
a very great deal to facilitate attendance through material aid to children 
in need and above all through the mutual understanding they create 
between home and school. 

Another means of encouraging school attendance, mentioned by 
Bolivia, the Netherlands and Spain, is the distribution of prizes to the 
most assiduous pupils. 

The reply from Costa Rica refers to the fact that the new methods 
help to make instruction more interesting, and thus also help to maintain 
satisfactory attendance. 


SPECIAL CASES 


GROUNDS FOR EXEMPTION 


The most commonly accepted ground for exemption from compulsory 
schooling is chronic illness or incapacity. Temporary ailments, of course, 
are valid reasons for non-attendance until full health has been recovered, 
but not for exemption from compulsory schooling. Such illness or in- 
capacity may take the form of a permanent physical disability rendering 
attendance at school impossible, or of a mental disability preventing a 
child from profiting from instruction at an ordinary school. The latter 
category of children are required to attend special schools, where they 
exist. 
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Too great a distance between home and school is another valid reason 
for exemption from compulsory education in a number of countries 
(Argentina, Australia, Canada, Ceylon, Cuba, Ecuador, Egypt, Honduras, 
India, Italy, Panama, Peru, Philippines, Salvador, Spain, Thailand, 
United States and Uruguay). It is a serious problem in large and sparsely 
populated areas and, as will be seen in a later section of this general survey, 
forms one of the main obstacles to the full application of the compulsory 
education provisions. 

Parents are authorised not to send a child to school if he is given regular 
and efficient instruction at home, in Canada, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, France, New Zealand and the United States, for example. 
Parents are granted this privilege in Peru only if the distance between 
home and school is too great and the child takes the official examina- 
tions, and in Switzerland (Ticino) only in exceptional cases. 

Exemption is granted in certain countries on the grounds of the extreme 
poverty of a child’s family. Such is the case, for example, in Haiti, the 
Philippines and Salvador. In India and Thailand children whose work 
is deemed necessary for the support of their families are granted exemption. 
In Cuba the child of a widow without means is granted exemption, if 
he possesses a medical certificate stating that his state of health permits 
him to work, and a certificate from the competent education authority 
to the effect that evening classes are available where he may receive the 
instruction he would normally have got at the primary school. 

Exemption, generally of a temporary kind, is granted in some countries 
on the grounds of necessary gainful activity. In Canada, for example, 
a child is granted exemption (usually for a maximum of six weeks each 
school term) if he is required for agricultural or domestic work or for his 
own maintenance or that of some person dependent upon him. Holidays 
for work are also granted in France, Switzerland (Neuchatel and the 
Ticino) and the United States. 

Exemption is sometimes granted on the grounds of parents’ religious 
convictions. In the Netherlands, for example, parents are legally entitled 
to choose the type of school they prefer for their children ; if there is no 
school of the desired type within a reasonable distance, they need not 
send their children to school but may educate them at home. In Israel 
very exceptional exemption is made on account of the great differences 
existing between certain communities, but even so no child may remain 
illiterate. In India exemption is granted when the parents’ religion 
is different from that of the school their children would normally 
attend. In Ceylon Muslim girls of eleven or twelve years of age (after 
puberty) are exempt on socio-religious grounds from further attendance 
at school. 

In the United Kingdom the Minister of Education has power to exempt 
from the normal attendance requirements any young person employed 
by the Crown in any service or capacity, if he is satisfied as to the alternative 
educational arrangements made for him. 

Quite special problems are set by children whose conduct constitutes 
a moral danger to other children. In Luxemburg, Norway and Switzer- 
land (Neuchatel), for example, such children may be excluded from the 
ordinary schools, and are obliged to complete their compulsory schooling 
in appropriate special schools. 
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EDUCATION OF EXEMPTED CHILDREN 


As shown in the preceding section, the two unavoidable causes of 
exemption are permanent physical or mental disability and too great a 
distance between home and school. The problem then arises of the pro- 
vision of instruction for children thus deprived of ordinary education. 
Although this problem is by no means completely solved, certain steps 
at least have been taken in nearly all the countries covered by the present 
inquiry to cater for such children. 

The commonest way of dealing with these children is to provide for 
their education in special schools or classes. Mention is made in the replies 
of classes grouping children whose hearing or sight is deficient, and of 
special schools for deaf-and-dumb and blind children, and for retarded, 
maladjusted and other children. The organisation of special education 
for physically and mentally handicapped children is mentioned in the 
replies from Argentina, Austria, Canada, Costa Rica, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Egypt, Finland, France, Iceland, India, Luxemburg, New 
Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Peru, Philippines, Portugal, 
Spain, Switzerland, Union of South Africa, United States and Venezuela. 
Such education, of course, is not necessarily sufficient in all of 
these countries to cater for all handicapped children in need of special 
care. 

In some countries the education of a child obliged for reasons of health 
to remain at home, is paid for and organised by the education authorities. 
Such is the case, for example, in Argentina (escuela domiciliaria) and 
Denmark, sometimes in the United States, and very exceptionally in 
Switzerland (Geneva). 

Arrangements are made for the education of children in hospital, in 
Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, Finland, Sweden and Uruguay. 

There are open air schools for undernourished children in Argentina, 
and special schools in the Union of South Africa for invalid children and 
for those suffering from the after-effects of poliomyelitis. 

The subject of boarding schools and school transport will be taken 
up again in the section on the facilitation of school attendance. It will 
therefore suffice at this point to emphasise the fact that despite such 
measures distance between home and school is still the main factor imped- 
ing the enforcement of compulsory education over vast areas. Of the 
yarious ways in which the children concerned may be catered for, cor- 
respondence courses are cited in the replies from Australia, Canada, 
Iceland, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Sweden, the Union of South Africa 
and the United States. Such courses are compulsory in Australia (Vic- 
toria) and New Zealand for children not attending school, and are sup- 
plemented in the latter country by daily broadcasts. In the Union of 
South Africa correspondence courses are intended more for young persons 
of post-school age. 

Broadcasting has proved particularly useful in Australia as a method 
of instruction for isolated children. In many other countries, however, 
it has not given satisfactory results by itself, and is used more as an 
auxiliary to ordinary instruction. 
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CHILDREN OF PERSONS OF No FIxepD ABODE 


In the majority of countries whose replies touch on the question of 
children of persons with no fixed abode, such children are required to 
attend the school nearest to their place of temporary domicile. Such is 
the case, for example, in Austria, Canada, Cuba, Egypt, Finland, Iceland, 
Netherlands, Norway, Philippines and Switzerland (Geneva). Obviously 
the control of the attendance of such children presents certain difficulties, 
and it is of interest to note in this connection that in Austria such children 
must be provided with a special book in which are entered their successive 
periods of attendance at school, and that certain categories of persons 
constantly on the move are forbidden to take their children with them. 

The reception of such children in boarding schools is preferable at 
least from the point of view of continuity of instruction. Mention is 
made of this kind of solution in the replies from Argentina, Bolivia, 
Czechoslovakia, Persia and Sweden. 

Persons in Denmark with no fixed abode are themselves held respons- 
ible for the education of their children, and if they neglect their duties 
in this respect, the children are liable to be placed in a home. 

In France some provision is made for showmen’s children in the 
form of caravan schools which move with the shows. In Spain seasonal 
and itinerant schools to some extent cover the elementary instructional 
needs of children of persons with no fixed abode. 

Summer courses are organised in Sweden for gypsies’ children ; 
persons whose work entails frequent changes of domicile may obtain 
a grant towards the cost of boarding their children out. 

In some countries special measures are taken for the education of 
the children of nomads. 

In Israel, for example, a number of schools have been opened in the 
regions inhabited by the nomadic Beduin tribes of the Negev. 

A census is being made of the nomad cattle breeders in Assam in 
India, preparatory to drawing up a scheme for the education of their 
children, and in Bombay a similar plan is being drawn up for the children 
of seasonal workers (the katakaries). 

In Canada the children of such groups of Indians and Eskimos as 
are more or less nomadic are cared for to as large an extent as possible 
in residential schools under the jurisdiction of the federal government. 

In Bolivia the children of nomadic tribes are instructed by the mis- 
sionaries or at the school centres established in the forest areas. 


BOATMEN’S AND SaiLors’ CHILDREN 


Very few of the countries covered by the present inquiry take any 
special measures for the instruction of boatmen’s or sailors’ children. 
Many of the replies make no mention of the subject, others merely state 
that the problem is one which does not arise. The number of such children 
is generally small, and the problem of their education inevitably takes 
second place beside the already very difficult one of the education of 
children in vast and sparsely populated areas. 
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It is nevertheless of interest to note that in Austria and Norway, 
boatmen and sailors usually entrust their children to families domiciled 
on shore, and that in Denmark the children of boatmen are usually ins- 
tructed either by their parents or other persons on the boat. In Finland 
and Sweden boatmen’s children educated on board are given an examin- 
ation from time to time by a school teacher. In New Zealand children 
domiciled on board ship are required to be registered in the correspondence 
school. In the Netherlands boatmen’s children generally attend the 
schools at the points where they come on shore ; they are given homework 
at each school, do it on board, and then present the finished work at the 
next school. 

In the United Kingdom (England and Wales) considerable attention 
has been given to the problem of the education of the children of persons 
living on canal boats. Such children generally attend local schools wher- 
ever the boats on which they live are static for a short period. An exper- 
imental boarding school is to be opened shortly to make uninterrupted 
attendance possible for these children. 

In Portugal seamen’s children receive their primary schooling in 
the “‘ Fishermen’s Homes” to be found in most parts of the country. 

In France a draft decree is now under discussion, providing for the 
setting up of special schools in the neighbourhood of the main canal 
routes, where boatmen’s children could be educated and also boarded 
when their parents were away. 

The boarding schools discussed later, for children of parents with 
no fixed abode, might also serve if necessary for boatmen’s and seamen’s 
children. 


ENFORCEMENT AND ITS DIFFICULTIES 


ENROLMENT AND ATTENDANCE LEVELS 


One question of the questionnaire on which the present inquiry is 
based and which was addressed to the various Ministries of Education, 
concerned the approximate number of children of school age, and of 
children enrolled at, and attending, school. 

This question concerned, that is to say, the degree to which each 
couptry’s compulsory education provisions have been enforced, as revealed 
by the difference between the number of children of school age and that 
of the children enrolled at, and attending, school. 

Not all the answers to this question were complete or in a form 
permitting comparisons to be made with other countries. On the basis 
of the data received, and which is reproduced below, it is nevertheless 
evident that in nineteen out of the forty-seven countries covered by the 
present inquiry the compulsory education provisions are for practical 
purposes fully enforced and the percentage of non-enrolment does not 
exceed 5%. The position in the remaining twenty-eight countries is of 
considerable diversity ; in some of them it appears that full enforcement 
will be easily attained in the near future, while in others, where non- 
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enrolment in some cases exceeds 50°, it will be attained only with immense 
effort and determination. 

The majority of replies state, as one would expect, that both enrolment 
and attendance are less satisfactory in rural than in urban areas. 


Argentina: Children of school age numbered 2,259,010, and enrolments 
1,700,327 (75.3%), in 1943. Enrolments rose by 419,613 in 1949. 
Attendance less satisfactory in rural than in urban areas. 

Australia: Children of school age numbered approximately 1,058,870, 
and enrolments 996,000 (91%, a minimum estimate including 
private and correspondence schools), in 1947. No statistical 
evidence of any significant difference of attendance between 
urban and rural areas. 

Austria; Full enforcement. 

Bolivia: Statistical data not available. Attendance less satisfactory 
in rural than in urban areas. 

Brazil: 64%, of the children of school age attend school. 


Burma; Compulsory education now being introduced. No statistical 
data available. 

Canada: Enrolments in primary and _ secondary schools numbered 
approximately 2,425,000 (over 95%) in 1950-1951. Most of 
the remaining children are catered for by means of correspondence 
courses. Attendance less satisfactory in rural than in urban 
areas. 

Ceylon: Children of school age number approximately 1,500,000, of 
whom approximately 1,100,000 attend school. Attendance 
slightly less satisfactory in rural than in urban areas. 

Colombia: Children of school age number 1,182,272, and enrolments 
903,139. Attendance less satisfactory in rural than in urban 
areas. 

Costa Rica: Children of school age number approximately 140,000. 
Attendance less satisfactory in rural than in urban areas. 

Cuba: Children of school age enrolled at public primary schools number 
from 622,000 to 700,000, and at private schools about 75% of 
these figures. Actual attendance is between 70% and 80% in 
both types of school. Attendance less satisfactory in rural 
than in urban areas. 


Czechoslovakia: Full enforcement. 

Denmark : Full enforcement. 

Dominican Republic ; Children attending school in March, 1950, numbered 
204,052. Attendance from 79%, to 85%, differences being mainly 
due to climatic conditions. 

Ecuador : Children of school age number 520,000, and enrolments 310,000. 
Attendance less satisfactory in rural than in urban areas. 

Egypt: Children of school age number approximately 2,500,000, of whom 
1,082,409 attend school. Attendance less satisfactory in rural 
than in urban areas. 
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Finland: Full enforcement. Children of school age numbered 545,128, 
and enrolments 539,856, in 1950. Non-enrolled children of school 
age live in war-devastated areas, and are still obliged to study 
at home. 

France; Children of school age numbered 4,870,000, and enrolments 
4,733,000, in January, 1950. Non-enrolment not exceeding 2.8%. 
Attendance less satisfactory in rural than in urban areas. 

Haiti: Number of children of school age not known. Enrolments in 
rural schools numbered 60,152 in March, 1950. Attendance 
less satisfactory in rural than in urban areas. 

Honduras: Children of school age number 271,987, and enrolments 
95,111. Attendance less satisfactory in rural than in urban 
areas. 

Iceland; Children of school age number approximately 16,000. Attend- 
ance less satisfactory in rural than in urban areas. 

India: 

(a) Assam: Children of school age number 196,282, and enrolments 
115,150. 

(b) West Bengal: Children of school age (one district in Calcutta) 
number 3,610, and enrolments 3,249. 

(c) Bihar: Children of school age (17 urban and 1 rural areas) 
number 61,485 (including 1,893 girls not subject to compulsory 
schooling), and enrolments 50,825. 

Bombay: Children of school age numbered 1,605,600 (rural 
areas) and 135,200 (urban areas), and enrolments 869,450 (rural 
areas) and 101,600 (urban areas), in March, 1950. Attendance 
less satisfactory in rural than in urban areas. 

Madras: Children of school age numbered 679,846 (boys) and 
471,383 (girls), and enrolments 598,816 (88.8°%) and 374,172 
(77.2%) respectively, in 1948-1949. Attendance less satisfactory 
in rural than in urban areas. 

Madhya Pradesh : 7% of the population is subject to compulsory 
education, but enrolments do not attain this figure. Attendance 
less satisfactory in rural than in urban areas. 

Orissa: Children of school age number 1,960, and enrolments 
1,641. 

Punjab: Children of school age number 247,087, enrolments 
156,599. Attendance less satisfactory in rural than in urban areas. 

(i) Travancore-and-Cochin: Children of school age number 269,061, 
and enrolments 228,393. Attendance less satisfactory in rural 
than in urban areas. 


Israel; Children of school age number approximately 180,000, of whom 
only a few thousand are not enrolled. 


Italy: Enrolments numbered 4,700,000 in 1946-1947. Approximately 
6% of children of school age avoid attending school. 


Jordan: Children of school age number 50,000, and enrolments 10,000. 
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Luxemburg: Full enforcement. 28,610 children of school age were 
enrolled in 1948-1949. 

Mexico: Children of school age (6-14 years) numbered 6,177,318, and 
enrolments 2,880,527, in 1949 (the difference between these 
figures being due to non-attendance and aiso to the fact that 
the second figure does not include children having completed 
their schooling at twelve but still of school age). 


Monaco; Full enforcement. 

Netherlands: Full enforcement. 

New Zealand: Full or very nearly full enforcement. 

Nicaragua: Children of school age number 62,157. Attendance less 
satisfactory in rural than in urban areas. 

Norway: Full enforcement. Percentage of absence varies between a 
maximum of 6.1°, (north) and a minimum of 3.1°) (west). 

Panama: Children between the ages of 7 and 15 numbered 150,000, 
and enrolments in primary schools 105,000, in 1949 (the second 
figure excluding a number of children who had completed their 
compulsory schooling or were attending a secondary school). 

Persia: Children of school age number 402,173, and enrolments 152,168. 
Attendance is less satisfactory in rural than in urban areas. 


Peru: Children between the ages of 7 and 16 numbered 1,842,000, and 
enrolments 880,000, in 1949 (neither of these figures includes 
children attending the “ transitional ’’ classes, and the second 
excludes many children who had completed their compulsory 
schooling before the school-leaving age). Attendance percentages 
fluctuate between 82°, and 84°, on the coast, and 70% and 
80°, in the Sierra. 

Philippines: Children of school age numbered 2,280,187, and enrolments 
3,185,723, in April, 1950 (the apparent discrepancy between 
these two figures being explained by the fact that the second 
figure includes retarded children and children unable to attend 
school during the war). 


Portugal: Children of school age number 650,217, and enrolments 609,650. 


Salvador: Children of school age numbered 367,235, and enrolments 
152,725, in 1949. Attendance percentages average 70%. 


Spain: Children of school age number approximately 3,500,000. Attend- 
ance less satisfactory in rural than in urban areas. 


Sweden; Full or very nearly full enforcement. Children of school age 
numbered 684,069 in 1947. 

Switzerland; Full enforcement in all the cantons mentioned in the report: 
(a) Geneva: Children of school age number 16,000. 
(b) Neuchatel: Children of school age number 12,288. 
(c) Ticino: Children of school age number approximately 17,500. 
(d) Vaud: No statistical data available. 
(e) Zurich: Children of school age number 39,000. 
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Thailand: Children of school age numbered 2,545,450, and enrolments 
2,442,867, in 1948. 

Union of South Africa: Over 99%, of (European) children aged 7 to 14 
attend school; above 14 years of age, this percentage drops, 
education then no longer being compulsory in all provinces. 

United Kingdom (England and Wales): Children of school age numbered 
5,717,000, and enrolments 5,650,969 (98.8 °), in January, 1949. 

United States; Children aged 7 to 15 numbered 20,799,000, and enrolments 
20,396,000, in October, 1949. 

Uruguay: Enrolments numbered 194,074 in 1948. Attendance less 
satisfactory in rural than in urban areas. 

Venezuela: Children of school age numbered 900,000, and enrolments 
40%, of this figure, in July, 1948. Attendance less satisfactory 
in rural than in urban areas. 


DIFFICULTIES OF ENFORCEMENT 


The particular degree to which compulsory education provisions 
have been enforced in any given country or area of a country, is due to 
a number of factors favouring or impeding enforcement. The opinions 
of the various education authorities as to what constitute the main 
economic, social, geographic and educational factors impeding enforce- 


ment, are of particular interest. 

The most frequently cited geographic factor is the dispersal and 
low density of rural populations, which means that children have great 
distances to cover to get toschool. This factor is mentioned in the replies 
from Argentina, Bolivia, Canada, Colombia, Cuba, France, Haiti, Iceland, 
Italy, Peru, Uruguay and Venezuela. 

Other factors of this nature and closely associated with population 
dispersal, mentioned in the replies from Argentina, Bolivia, Colombia, 
Cuba, France, Philippines, Thailand and Uruguay, are poor communications 
and transport. The replies from Cuba and the Dominican Republic also 
cite adverse climatic and topographical conditions in this connection. 

The replies from many countries give emphasis to adverse economic 
and financial conditions, which prevent sufficient funds being devoted to 
education to build a complete school system. Such is the position in 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Egypt, France, Honduras, Jordan, Persia, 
Salvador, Spain and Thailand. 

A low standard of living, mentioned in the replies from Bolivia, Ceylon, 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, Haiti, Honduras, India, Italy, Peru, Philip- 
pines, Salvador, Thailand and Venezuela, is one of the social factors 
often impeding the authorities in their efforts to generalise education. 
Precarious living conditions and the problem of employing children of 
school age, especially on agricultural work, appear to be closely connected, 
as indicated in the replies from Bolivia, Canada, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Ecuador, France, India, Peru, Portugal and Spain. 

The educational factors proper impeding full enforcement of compul- 
sory education provisions arise as direct consequences of economic factors. 
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Shortage of school buildings and schools is mentioned in this connection 
in the replies from Australia, Bolivia, Brazil, Ceylon, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Egypt, Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, Mexico, Panama, Persia and 
Salvador, and shortage of teachers in the replies from Australia, Canada, 
Egypt, Haiti, Honduras, Iceland and Peru. Such shortages can be remedied 
only by increased funds being made available for educational purposes. 

Other adverse factors, mentioned less frequently in the replies, 
include parents’ lack of interest in education (an attitude arising from 
the low cultural standard of isolated areas or from the abstract and acad- 
emic nature of education itself), difficult living conditions for teachers 
in rural areas, traditional antagonisms to girls’ education, the unhealth- 
iness of certain areas, and the lack of peace and order. 


AIDS TO ENFORCEMENT ! 


FINANCIAL MEASURES 


It is evident that most of the difficulties of fully applying compulsory 
education provisions are ultimately of an economic or financial order. 
The implementation of any measure, whether it be a question of 
developing an educational system and creating the necessary teaching 
posts, building schools, giving social aid to schoolchildren, or organising 


school transport, is dependent on the availability of funds which in most 
cases are far in excess of the normal education budget. 

Before compulsory education provisions can be fully applied, then, it 
is first necessary to solve the problem of increasing the sums devoted to 
compulsory education, within the framework of the general education 
budget. It is true that special grants are often made for school building, 
but the latter is only one aspect of the matter. It might also prove possible 
to secure special grants for the setting up of new schools, in accordance 
with an overall programme to be carried through over a number of years. 


INCREASING THE SUPPLY OF TEACHERS 


The magnitude of the problem of teacher recruitment and training 
is clearly revealed by the gap existing in certain countries between the 
number of children of school age and that of enrolments. It is probable 
that in some cases the full enforcement of compulsory education provisions 
would involve doubling the present number of teachers. 

Teacher shortage is also a problem even in countries where compulsory 
education is more or less fully applied. Efforts are therefore being made 
almost everywhere to attract more persons into the teaching profession. 
With this end in view, teachers’ conditions have been, or are about to be, 


' For further details on this point see the issues for recent years of the 
International Yearbook of Education (published jointly by Unesco and the 
International Bureau of Education). 
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improved to a greater or lesser extent in Argentina, Bolivia, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Honduras, India, Thailand, United States and 
Venezuela. In Argentina, for example, special allowances have been gran- 
ted to teachers working under particularly difficult conditions, and in 
Canada attempts are being made in all provinces to improve the living 
conditions of rural teachers, and the increasing centralisation of school 
administration is helping to reduce the differences between these conditions 
and those of urban teachers. 

Increasing the number of candidates for teaching entails taking steps 
to ensure their training. The establishment of new normal schools and 
similar institutions is referred to in the replies from Argentina, Brazil, 
Ceylon, Colombia, Costa Rica, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Finland, India, 
Mexico, New Zealand, Persia, Peru, Philippines, Salvador, Sweden, 
Thailand, the United Kingdom and Venezuela. 

Emergency training schemes have proved necessary in some countries 
to cope with increases in the scheol population and with teacher shortages 
caused by the war. Such is the case, for example, in Israel and New 
Zealand, whose school populations are being rapidly increased through 
immigration, and in the United Kingdom, where an emergency scheme 
was organised for persons who had done national service during the war. 
Special steps taken to increase the supply of teachers in Australia include 
the training of suitable ex-servicemen and immigrants, and the employ- 
ment of married women. In the Union of South Africa married women 
teachers and retired teachers are being taken back provisionally into the 
profession. Some countries have been forced to employ uncertificated 
teachers. 

Other measures mentioned in the replies, of attracting candidates, 
include the granting of scholarships to teachers-in-training, and making 
their training free. 


ScHOOL BUILDING 


Emphasis is given in most of the replies to the school building schemes 
implemented or about to be implemented by the government-aided 
communal or regional authorities, or by the government itself. 

In spite of great difficulties, the rate cf school building has been 
raised everywhere, and mention is made in many replies of five- or ten- 


year building programmes. ‘The ‘Centenary Plan” in Portugal, for 
example, includes provision for the building of 12,500 classrooms. 

Ihe rate at which such plans can be implemented being dependent 
on the amount of available funds, labour and materials, special steps 
have been taken in a number of countries to meet urgent and pressing 
needs. The replies from Australia, Ceylon, Egypt and the Union of South 
Africa refer to the provisional use of wood and prefabricated materials 
for the construction of schools and classrooms. 

As another emergency measure, the education authorities in Egypt, 
Iceland, Nicaragua and New Zealand are securing extra accommodation 
through renting halls, private houses and the like. 

In Norway, where there is a serious shortage of school buildings, 
especially in the war-devastated areas in the north, priority is being given 
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to the building or repair of classrooms, and the building of gymnasia, 
handicraft centres, school kitchens and the like postponed until later. 

Children residing in the sparsely populated areas of Northern Ontario 
are served by special railway school cars, each operating over a circuit 
of several hundred miles. 

In countries where school building is unable to keep pace even with 
immediate needs, the shift system has been adopted, morning being 
reserved for one group of pupils and afternoons for another. 

Some replies, including those from the Dominican Republic, Egypt 
and Spain, refer to school building aid from private sources, in the form 
of gifts of money, materials and labour, and the cession of building sites. 
In some countries parent-teacher associations appear to be very active 
in this field, and are rendering great assistance to the authorities. 


ScHooL TRANSPORT 


Distance between home and school has already been referred to as 
a factor making attendance at school diflicult or even impossible. 

The measures taken to overcome this difliculty include the granting 
of special allowances covering children’s transport expenses, wholly or in 
part, and the organisation of school transport in localities where no other 
regular service exists. One or other of these solutions is mentioned in 
the replies from Australia, Canada, Colombia, Cuba, Finland, France, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Peru, Sweden, Switzerland (Ticino), 
Union of South Africa, and the United Kingdom. The problem is being 
studied in Panama and Uruguay. 

Wherever communications are undeveloped, of course, the organisa- 
tion of transport for schoolchildren presents a problem of especial 
difficulty. The replies suggest a number of interesting ways in which it 
may be solved. In New Zealand, for example, most school conveyance is 
done by contract, but where this cannot be arranged, the Department of 
Education provides a bus, and a teacher drives it and receives extra 
remuneration for so doing. In Cuba the road transport companies generally 
provide their services free for primary children, although not in any way 
legally obliged to do so. In Denmark the education authorities are auth- 
orised to provide bicycles for schoolchildren in certain cases. 

Details are given in the following section of other ways of helping 
children whose attendance at school is rendered difficult by the factor 
of distance. 


SociaL Alp 


To a greater or lesser extent, social measures are taken in practically 
all the countries covered by the present inquiry, to facilitate children’s 
attendance at school. 

The measure most frequently met with in this connection is the 
organisation of school meals services, which are of especial value in over- 
coming the difficulty of distance between home and school, and that of 
the poverty of parents. Further details of these services and of clothing 
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facilities, will be found in a recent publication ' of a special inquiry made 
by the International Bureau of Education, and in the various national 
reports following this general survey. 

In addition to social aid in the form of school meals and clothing 
facilities, the replies from Australia, Canada, France, New Zealand and the 
Union of South Africa refer to family allowances (granted for each child 
under sixteen or eighteen years of age) as helping parents to comply with 
the compulsory education provisions. Other measures of social assistance, 
although not directly concerned with children, have a similar effect. 

Certain measures of social aid, including some which concern the 
factor of distance between home and school, are of especial interest. In 
Finland, for example, the communes undertake to assist parents who 
for financial reasons find difficulty in sending their children to school, 
and to provide free boarding accommodation for schoolchildren if the 
distance between their home and their school exceeds five kilometres. 
In Australia, New Zealand, Sweden and the Union of South Africa parents 
receive special allowances when children, by reason of distance, are obliged 
to live away from home in order to attend school. In certain localities in 
Canada and the United States dormitories are provided for such children. 


CHANGES IN CURRICULA 


Very few replies refer to lack of interest in school activities, on the 
part of either children or parents, as a cause of unsatisfactory school 


attendance. So far as the children are concerned, however, it is certain 
that many of them intend to get paid work as soon as possible, and in 
consequence have no interest (above all towards the end of their com- 
pulsory schooling) in a curriculum which appears to them to have little 
or no connection with their future occupation. An inquiry, mentioned 
in the reply from the United States, conducted among a thousand children 
is of particular interest in this connection. They were asked why they 
had left school, and the three commonest reasons they gave were that 
they (a) preferred work to school, (b) needed money to buy clothes and 
to help at home, and (c) were not interested in school work. The author 
of the report adds that children often give an economic reason for leaving 
school, but that the real reason is usually lack of interest in the school 
programme. 

One of the questions of the International Bureau of Education ques- 
tionnaire, on which the present inquiry is based, concerned revisions made 
in curricula covering the period of compulsory education, with a view 
to adapting them to modern and local conditions. The replies to this 
question were on the whole somewhat brief, and limited to an affirmation 
that such revisions had been effected. 

A few of them, however, gave interesting details. In Australia and 
Canada, for example, pupils have a certain liberty as to what they shall 
learn in the last years of their schooling; there has also been a wide 
development in Canada of guidance services designed, through coopera- 


1 School Meals and Clothing (published jointly by Unesco and the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education, 1951). 
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tion between the guidance authorities and local industries, to relate a 
child’s education more closely to his ultimate occupation. In Argentina, 
moreover, primary teachers have been instructed to adapt their teaching 
to the character of the industrial, maritime, mountainous, forested, mining 
or agricultural region in which they are working. In Egypt and some 
states in India certain industrial and agricultural subjects have been 
introduced into curricula. In France teaching in the last two classes of the 
public primary schools has been given a definitely practical bias. In the 
United Kingdom every endeavour is made to teach children to cooperate, 
and to make them aware of world, national and local events ; visits are 
arranged to factories, hospitals, farms, shops, etc. In the United States 
an attempt to make the school curriculum more interesting is being made 
through a new programme called *“* Education for Life Adjustment ”’. 

The general purpose of all such changes in curricula is clearly to 
avoid making compulsory education too abstract and academic. 


Prolongation of Compulsory Education 


Tue PRESENT Postrion 


The movement of the last thirty years in favour of raising the school- 
leaving age arose more from economic than educational needs. It was 
mainly an attempt to keep as many young persons as possible away from 
the overfilled labour markets. This need is no longer so acute, and other 
needs, in particular those of education itself, are now assuming greater 
importance. 

It was seen in the opening section of this survey that in many countries 
the school-leaving age is still considerably below fifteen. The question 
may then well be asked, whether a child of twelve, thirteen or fourteen 
is sufficiently developed to leave school. As far back as 1934 the II Ird Inter- 
national Conference on Public Education recommended ' that “ the school- 
leaving age should not be lower than that which will assure to each child 
adequate physical, intellectual and moral development "’. Then, in 1937, 
the International Labour Conference adopted a convention fixing the 
minimum age for industrial employment at fifteen, in order to secure * such 
limitations on the labour of young persons as shall permit the continuation 
of their education and assure their proper physical development *.” 

A low standard of living has been mentioned in several replies as an 
obstacle to making compulsory education universal, and it is naturally 
an even greater obstacle to raising the school-leaving age. The following 
passage from a report submitted by the Conseil d’ Etat to the Grand Conseil 


1See International Conferences on Public Education: Collected Recom- 
mendations 1934-1950 (published jointly by Unesco and the International 
Bureau of Education). 

2 See Article 41 of the Constfitution of the International Labour Organisation. 
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in Neuchatel (Switzerland) on the 4th February, 1947, well describes the 
educationist’s view of these matters : 


‘““ There are certainly many parents, whom circumstances have placed 
in a difficult position, and to whom the earnings of their children are 
important. The interest of the children, however, is to receive a good 
education which will be of benefit to them later. Should that benefit 
be given up in favour of immediate gain? We do not consider that it 
should. 

“From the general and long-term point of view, every effort should 
be made to combat the short-sighted policy of parents who take their 
children away from school at the earliest possible moment and send them 
out to work. This policy involves great loss to the children, for nothing 
their parents can give them is so valuable as a good general and vocational 
education. Their early immersion in work brings momentary gain, but 
in the long run does them great harm. In our view children, even from 
families of modest means, are best served by a ninth year of schooling.”’ 


It must be remembered, too, that human beings now have to shoulder 
increasing responsibility, in a world that does not grow easier to understand, 
and the more extended education they in consequence need cannot be 
given until they have reached a certain degree of maturity. 

The following table gives the present position as regards this important 
question of raising the school-leaving age, based on the replies of the 
various countries covered by the present inquiry : 


Argentina; Prolongation not yet contemplated 


Australia: 
New South Wales: School-leaving age raised gradually during 
1941-1943 from 14 to 15 
Tasmania: School-leaving age raised to 16 in 1946 
Queensland: Prolongation not yet contemplated 
Other States: Prolongation already passed will come into force at 
earliest practicable date 
Austria: Prolongation from 14 to 15 being considered 
Bolivia: Movement in favour of reducing term of compulsory education 
from 6 to 5 years 
Brazil: Prolongation not yet contemplated 
Burma: Compulsory education now being introdrced ; prolongation not 
contemplated for time being 
Canada ': 
Alberta: School-leaving age raised from 14 to 15 
Manitoba: School boards employing attendance officers have been 
authorised to raise school-leaving age from 14 to 16 
New Brunswick: School-leaving age raised from 14 to 16 (subject 
to local districts’ right to retain age at 14) 


!The general tendency throughout Canada is for children voluntarily 
to continue at school beyond the school-leaving age. 
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Canada: (Cont.) 
Newfoundland : Prolongation from 14 to 15 authorised 
Nova Scotia: School-leaving age in rural areas to be raised from 

14 to 16, and thus brought into line with that in urban areas 

Ceylon: Prolongation not yet contemplated 

Colombia: School-leaving age raised from 11 to 12 in 1951 

Costa Rica: Prolongation not yet contemplated 

Cuba:  Prolongation not yet contemplated 

zechoslovakia: School-leaving age raised from 14 to 15 in 1948 

Denmark*;: Prolongation from 14 to 15 being considered 

Dominican Republic: Prolongation not yet contemplated 

Ecuador: Prolongation not yet contemplated 

Egypt: Half-day attendance gradually replaced since 1938 by full-day 
attendance ; term of compulsory education first reduced from 
5 to 4 years and then finally established at 6 years 

Finland: Term of compulsory education raised from 6 to 8 years in 
urban areas in 1944, and in rural areas in 1948 ; school-leaving 
age now 15, or 16 in case of failure to obtain primary school 
certificate 

France: School-leaving age raised from 13 to 14 in 1936; Langevin 
Commission proposes raising it progressively to 18 

Haiti: Prolongation not yet contemplated 

Honduras: Prolongation not yet contemplated 

Iceland: School age extended from 10-14 to 7-14 in 1936 ; school-leaving 
age raised to 15 in 1946 

India: Prolongation not yet contemplated 

Israel: Prolongation not yet contemplated 

Italy: Prolongation not yet contemplated 

Jordan; Prolongation not yet contemplated 

Luxemburg: ‘Term of compulsory education increased from 6 to 7 years 
in 1912, and later to 8 years (or 9 years if a commune so chooses) ; 
school-leaving age now fifteen 

Merico: Prolongation not yet contemplated 

Monaco: Prolongation not yet contemplated 

Netherlands: School-leaving age raised from 14 to 15 in 1950 (parents 
having option of advancing admission and leaving ages by one 
year) 

New Zealand: School-leaving age raised from 14 to 15 in 1944 

Nicaragua: Prolongation not yet contemplated 

Norway: The annual duration of compulsory education in rural areas 
was increased by 4 weeks in 1936; a number of communes 
have availed themselves of the right to prolong the term of 
compulsory education by one year 


1 Most children voluntarily continue beyond the school-leaving age. 
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Panama: Prolongation not yet contemplated 


Persia: Prolongation not yet contemplated 

Peru: Term of compulsory education increased from 3 to 5 years ; 
school-leaving age now 11 

Philippines: Prolongation from 11 to 12, and later from 12 to 15, now 
being considered 

Portugal: Prolongation not yet contemplated 

Salvador: Prolongation not yet contemplated 


Spain: Legislation passed in 1945 raised school-leaving age from 12 
to 15, but is not yet in force 

Sweden: Term of compulsory education fixed at 7 years, and _ school- 
leaving age at 14, in 1936; a number of districts have availed 
themselves of the right to raise the term to 8 years and the school- 
leaving age to 15; legislation passed in 1950, raising term to 
9 years, and school-leaving age to 16, will probably not be imple- 
mented before 1960. ’ 


Switzerland : 

Geneva: School-leaving age now 15; prolongation not at present 
contemplated 

Neuchatel: School-leaving raised from 14 to 15 in 1943 

Ticino: Prolongation (boys only) to 15 being considered 

Vaud: School-leaving age now 16; prolongation not at present 
contemplated 

Zurich: Prolongation to 15 being considered 


Thailand: Prolongation being considered 


Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province: Prolongation not yet contemplated 

Natal: Extension of compulsory scholastic requirements for exemp- 
tion, from standard VI to standard VIII, being considered ; 
school-leaving age now 15 

Orange Free State : Prolongation not at present contemplated ; school- 
leaving age now 16 

fransvaal: School-leaving age raised from 14 or completion of 
standard {V to 15 or completion of standard V in 1912, and to 
16 or completion of standard VIII in 1941 

United Kingdom: 

England and Wales: School-leaving age raised from 14 to 15 
1947 ; legislation passed raising it to 16, to come into force 
soon as practicable. 

United States: School-leaving age now at 16, 17 or 18, according to state 


Uruguay: Prolongation being considered 


Venezuela: Term of compulsory education increased from 4 to 6 years 
in 1949; school-leaving age now 13 
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From the above table, it will be seen that in the forty-seven countries 
covered by the present inquiry, the term of compulsory education has 
already been prolonged universally in fifteen countries (Colombia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Egypt, Finland, France, Iceland, Luxemburg, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Peru, Spain, Sweden, United Kingdom and 
Venezuela) and partially in four countries (two states in Australia, two 
provinces in Canada, one canton in Switzerland, and one province in the 
Union of South Africa). 

It is of interest to note that Colombia reduced the term of compulsory 
education by two years in 1932, but has just prolonged it by one vear, thus 
beginning a reversal of policy. 

Egypt also first reduced the term of compulsory education from five 
to four years, and then prolonged it to six years and replaced half-day 
attendance by full-day attendance. 

Norway has increased the annual duration of compulsory education 
in rural areas by four weeks, and a number of communes have also availed 
themselves of the right to prolong the term of compulsory education by 
one year. 

Prolongation of the term of compulsory education is being actively 
considered in eight out of the forty-seven countries covered by the present 
inquiry (Austria, Denmark, France, Philippines, Sweden, Thailand, United 
Kingdom and Venezuela), and in three states in Australia, three provinces 
in Canada, two cantons in Switzerland, and one province in the Union 
of South Africa. 

In the case of France, the United Kingdom and Sweden, the pro- 
longation under consideration is a second one, these countries having 
already done so once. 

Prolongation of the term of compulsory education has neither been 
effected nor is being considered in twenty-two countries and one state in 
Australia, two cantons in Switzerland, and two provinces in the Union 
of South Africa. It is to be presumed that this is on account of the need 
to concentrate all available resources on the full application of existing 
compulsory education provisions, or (more exceptionally) of the fact that 
the school-leaving age is already so high that prolongation is not at present 
considered necessary. The latter is the case in, for example, the United 
States (the school-leaving age there being 16 in forty states, 17 in four 
states, and 18 in the remaining four states), Switzerland (the school- 
leaving age being 15 in Geneva and 16 in the canton of Vaud), and the 
Union of South Africa (the school-leaving age being 16 for European 
children in Orange Free State). 

Only in one country, Bolivia, is there a tendency to reduce, rather 
than to increase, the term of compulsory education; this tendency is 
doubtless due to a desire to concentrate on making compulsory education 
universal. 

The implementation of prolongation is in itself, of course, a problem 
of vast dimensions. The difficulty of securing the additional funds for the 
expenditure it involves, is referred to in the replies, for example, from 
Austria, Colombia, France, Norway, Philippines, Thailand, the United 
Kingdom and Uruguay. The further difficulty arising from shortages of 
school buildings and qualified teachers is referred to in the replies from 
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Austria, Canada, Ceylon, France, Sweden, the United Kingdom and 
Venezuela. 

Other difficulties of the implementation of prolongation include that 
of the opposition (mentioned in the replies from Canada and Costa Rica) 
of parents who fear that it will involve a loss to the family budget. 


TEACHING ASPECTS 


If raising the school-leaving age consisted merely of keeping a child a 
little longer at his ordinary school, its educational value would be very 
much open to doubt. Allusion has already been made to the lack of interest 
often shown by children in the upper primary classes, when they are 
unable to see the point of the work they are doing. 

Children will only see the usefulness of an increased term of compulsory 
education if it gives them training enabling them better to face the life 
that lies before them. 

This attitude has been expressed in most of the replies. The references 
in them to the teaching aspects of prolongation were for the most part brief, 
but were unanimous in aflirming that the last years of compulsory educa- 
tion should have a practical bias. It is this attitude which is leading to the 
establishment of school workshops and the introduction of handicrafts, 
not with the intention of trespassing on vocational education, but simply 
in order to give children an opportunity of discovering their own gifts 
and inclinations. 

This desire to prepare children during the last years of schooling for 
their life as grown-ups has given rise in one province in Canada to a special 
subject called “‘ Effective Living”, and in the United States to a new 
programme of ‘* Education for Life Adjustment ’’. In the latter country, 
as in the United Kingdom, special attention is given to training children 
for their future civic tasks ; in Neuchatel in Switzerland the curriculum 
for the final (ninth) year of compulsory education includes a study of 
international cooperation and of the international bodies seeking to create 
world community. 

The question of raising the school-leaving age would appear to be 
closely associated with that of making secondary education equally 
accessible to all children. Secondary education is no longer reserved for 
children wishing to pursue their studies as far as the university, but is 
becoming for an increasing number of children the completion of their 
primary studies. 

The tendency, as shown for example in all states in Australia, is to 
create a sufficient variety of secondary education so that every child 
coming from a primary school may be placed in the school most suited to 
his abilities and future activities. Mention is made in the replies, among 
others, from Australia, Canada, New Zealand, the United Kingdom and 
the United States, of the creation of various types of secondary school, 
so that children have the choice of the type of school from which they 
will benefit most. An important element in this expansion of secondary 
education is in many countries the establishment of school guidance services 
and classes, and of school psychology services. 
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ARGENTINA 


From the reply ' sent by the Ministry of National Education 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


EXTENT 


Compulsory education lasts seven years in Argentina, i.e., the whole 
period of primary education. The school age is normally from six to 
thirteen. Optionally, children may enter the primary school at five, the 
school-leaving age then being twelve. 

The term of compulsory education, however, is not uniform 
throughout the country. Each provincial authority itself fixes this term 
in the schools for which it is responsible. The school age, for example, 
in the provinces of Tucuman, La Rioja, Jujuy, Catamarca, Cordoba, 
San Luis, Entre Rios and Santiago del Estero, is from seven to thirteen ; 
the age of admission is eight in the province of Buenos Aires, six for girls 
and seven for boys in the province of Mendoza, and six for girls and eight 
for boys in the province of Salta. 

Nursery-infant and secondary education is optional. 

The continuation classes for apprentices operate six hours a week 
for nine months a year, and last from one to three years, according to the 
occupation concerned. 

Compulsory adult literacy courses also exist, consisting of five classes 
giving primary education and operating two hours a day from Monday 
to Friday for nine months a year. 


EXECUTIVE MEASURES 


Primary education in Argentina is free. 

Attendance is controlled by headmasters in the first instance ; they 
interview parents contravening the compulsory education provisions or 
send them a warning. Then, in certain cases, headmasters ask the “* Com- 
pulsory Education Bureau” to intervene; this bureau has inspectors 
who make visits to the homes and investigate the causes of contraventions. 

In accordance with article 44 of the Ley 1,420 de l' Educacién comin, 
parents found guilty of contravening the compulsory education provisions 
are punished with fines of 5 to 100 pesos. 


1 Mainly concerning schools of the national education authorities, but 
applicable also to the schools of the provincial education authorities. 
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If parents find it difficult to send their children to school on account 
of poverty, they are assisted by the Associacién cooperadora of the school 
or by the public assistance authorities. 


SPECIAL CASES 


Children with an illness or some physical disability are instructed 
at home or in hospital by special primary teachers sent by the Escuela 
domiciliaria. 

Children needing special diet attend the escuelas al aire libre (open 
air schools). 

Children unable to attend the ordinary primary school on account 
of mental disability go to an escuela primaria de adaptacion. 

Seasonal work such as harvesting often entails parents living tempor- 
arily away from home, and they tend to take their children with them. 
To remedy this state of affairs, escuelas-logares (school-homes) have been 
set up more or less throughout the country, at which children can live 
during the school year and whose organisation is similar to that of the 
children’s villages. The provincial inspectorates have proposed the estab- 
lishment of a simpler type of boarding school for dealing with such 
children. 

Too great a distance between home and school is accepted as reasonable 
ground for non-attendance. 


DirFICULTIES OF ENFORCEMENT 

Children of school age numbered 2,259,010 and enrolments 1,700,327 
(75.3%) in 1943. Enrolments increased by 419,613 in 1949, thanks in 
large measure to the large-scale social assistance scheme implemented 
by the government in the last few years, which has practically eliminated 
poverty as a cause of non-attendance. 

Attendance is higher and more regular in urban areas than in the 
suburban and rural areas where population is less dense and communica- 
tions difficult. 


Alps TO ENFORCEMENT 


In addition to the measures mentioned above concerning special 
categories of children, the establishment of a large number of new schools 
and the literacy campaign have greatly contributed to the full application 
of the compulsory education provisions. 

Teachers’ conditions have been considerably improved, and special 
allowances granted to teachers working in suburban areas or under par- 
ticularly diflicult conditions. Teachers are relieved of administrative 
duties so far as is possible. New normal schools have been set up. 

The government is now devoting large sums to the construction and 
repair of schools and making accommodation available for headmasters 
and teachers, in areas situated far from the towns. 
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Social aid to schoolchildren has been developed considerably. The 
Direccién de ayunda escolar organises school meals and the distribution 
of milk, and the sociedades cooperadoras (** friends of the school "’ societies) 
are doing valuable work in the same field. The ordinary budget of the 
Ministry of Education includes grants for the purchase of school materials, 
clothing, footwear, spectacles, etc., for necessitous children, and the 
Ministry makes the necessary arrangements for sending delicate children 
to holiday camps at the seaside or in the mountains. 

Revision of all curricula, in particular that of the primary school, 
has been made in order to adapt them to modern and local conditions. 
Primary teachers have been instructed to adapt their teaching programme 
to the character of the industrial, maritime, mountainous, forested, 
mining or agricultural region in which they are working. 


PROLONGATION OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


The term of compulsory education in Argentina has not been changed 
within the last fifteen years, and no change is contemplated at present. 
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AUSTRALIA 


From the reply sent by the Commonwealth Office of Education 


cOMPULSORY EDUCATION 


EXTENT 


Each of the six states in Australia is responsible for education within 
its own territory, and has its own school legislation. The term of compulsory 
education and the school age in each state are given in the following table : 

State Term School Age 

New South Wales . . 9 years 6 to 15 

a 8 > to 

Queensland. ..... 8 > to 

South Australia. . . . 8 ) to 

Western Australia . . 8 » to 

Tasmania .... ‘ 10 ) to 


In each state children may begin school before the compulsory age 
of admission, if their parents so wish, and provided such enrolments do not 
necessitate any increase in staff or accommodation. 

The number of years of compulsory schooling a child has to do at 
the primary and secondary school respectively in each state, and the age 
at which he is transferred from one to the other, are given in the following 
table : 

State Primary Secondary Age When 
School School Transferred 

New South Wales . . years 2 years 13 years 

ee > years 2 years 12 years 

Queensland. ..... years — — 

South Australia... . years year 13 years 

Western Australia . . years year 13 years 

Tasmania ...... years 3 years 13 years 


Pre-school and post-school education and the continuation classes 
for adult immigrants are optional throughout Australia. 
EXECUTIVE MEASURES 


In all states education in the compulsory age-range is free for pupils 
attending public schools. Fees paid by pupils in denominational and other 
private schools are determined by the school organisations concerned. 
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The detailed regulations each state has on the control of attendance, 
are in essentials similar to each other. All headmasters are required to 
keep records of presences and absences, which must be available for 
examination at any time by an inspector or other authorised person, and 
of which the Ministry may demand a summary. The Ministry may conduct 
a kind of local inquiry, when he deems it necessary, by means of question- 
naires sent to each home ; persons refusing to reply or making false state- 
ments are liable to be fined. Duly authorised persons are entitled to 
interrogate children found in the street during class hours. 

The penalties for failing to comply with the compulsory education 
provisions are as follows : 


New South Wales. Fine not exceeding 5s. for first offence, and not 
exceeding 40s. for each subsequent offence. 

Victoria. Fine of £2 or, in default of payment, imprisonment for a 
period not exceeding seven days for first offence, and a fine of £5 or fourteen 
days’ imprisonment for each subsequent offence. 


Queensland. Fine of 20s. or imprisonment for a period not exceeding 
seven days for first offence, and a fine of £5 or thirty days’ imprisonment 
for each subsequent offence. 


South Australia. Fine not exceeding 5s. for the first offence, and not 
exceeding £2 for each subsequent offence. 

Western Australia. Fine of 5s. for the first offence, and not exceeding 
20s. for each subsequent offence. 


Tasmania. Fine of 10s. or twenty-four hours’ imprisonment for the 
first offence, and of £1 or seven days’ imprisonment for each subsequent 
offence. 


SPECIAL CASES 


In all states children are excused from attendance at school on the 
grounds of illness, the danger of infection by some infectious or contagious 
disease, or any other unavoidable or sufficient cause. Parents are required 
to notify the teacher or headmaster in writing not later than a certain 
number of days after the commencement of non-attendance. 

Exemption is generally granted (a) if a child is physically handicapped, 
(b) if a child is receiving instruction at home or elsewhere, which is accepted 
as efficient, (c) when the distance between home and school exceeds a 
certain limit (one to three miles) based on a child’s age, and (d) when the 
Ministry, after investigation of a special case, authorises exemption. 

In Victoria a child who is not less than thirteen years of age and has 
obtained a certain certificate of merit, is exempted from further atten- 
dance at school; similarly with a child in Queensland who has been 
educated up to the standard of education. 

Correspondence schools are open in all states to children who are 
unable to attend an ordinary school. Enrolment in them is compulsory 
in Victoria for children exempted from compulsory schooling, while it 
is an accepted ground for exemption of certain categories of children in 
New South Wales, even if they are living within reasonable distance of 
a school. In the other states it is optional. The correspondence courses 
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are, of course, of most use to children living far from a school, but enrol- 
ment also includes many hundreds of children who are disabled or in 
hospital, or whose parents change domicile frequently. Enrolment in 
the primary correspondence courses is accepted on condition that someone 
in the family can supervise the child’s work. 

Broadcasting has been particularly useful as a method of instruction 
for *‘outback”’ children. It brings the voices and personalities of trained 
teachers to a child denied contacts outside his own family and immediate 
neighbours. It is especially valuable for children who are not fluent 
readers or who have limited access to books. Three kinds of education 
programmes are available : (a) nation-wide broadcasts such as ** The World 
We Live In’, “ French for Schools ", “* Health and Hygiene ” and “‘ Music 
through Movement "; the session entitled “‘ Kindergarten of the Air ”’ is 
of particular interest in that it caters for young children not yet able to 
do formal work by themselves ; (b) state-wide broadcasts designed for the 
curricular needs of the state of origin; these broadcasts generally embrace 
singing, literature, social studies or history, nature study, and appreciation 
of music and art; (c) special broadcasts for correspondence students, 
mostly designed to serve as an aid to parents acting as supervisors. 


DIFFICULTIES OF ENFORCEMENT 


In 1947 the total number of children in Australia of school age was 
approximately 1,058,870, and of them about 996,000 were duly enrolled 


in school (including the private and correspondence schools). The latter 
figure should be regarded as a minimum estimate, as it is not always 
possible to get numerical data regarding the private schools. Enrolments 
represent not less than 94%, of the number of children of school age. 

There is no statistical evidence that there is a significant difference 
of school attendance between urban and rural areas. It has been argued 
that in some areas (for example, where children assist their parents on 
farms) there is a tendency for the attendance rate (and the school-leaving 
age) to be lower than in the urban areas where the responsibilities of 
children in the home are lighter. Such a generalisation, however, is a 
doubtful one, in view of the wide differences of practice in various parts 
of Australia. 

Compulsory education has been an established fact throughout 
Australia for more than fifty years, and there are no serious difficulties 
associated with its enforcement. It is recognised, however, that the restric- 
tion of school building and teacher recruitment during the war years, and 
the large increase of school populations consequent upon natural increase 
and the present immigration policy of the Commonwealth government, 
call for measures to increase the supply of teachers and to hasten school 
building. 


Alps TO ENFORCEMENT 


In all states measures have been introduced to increase the supply 
of teachers and to hasten school building. 

Primary teachers are normally recruited for training from students 
who have successfully completed secondary courses, and the current 
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practice of bringing the advantages of teaching as a career to the notice 
of suitable pupils through career advisors and informative booklets may 
be adduced as an example of normal measures to increase the supply 
of teachers. Other measures in operation include the training of suitable 
ex-servicemen, the employment of married women, and the training of 
immigrants of suitable age and educational qualifications. 

School building is hastened in all states of Australia by various 
combinations of the following measures: (a) high priority for school 
building programmes in particular localities ; (b) the purchase from outside 
Australia of prefabicrated structures designed for use as schools, and their 
erection where required, pending the completion of the local programme 
of permanent school building ; (c) the favouring, so far as permanent school 
building programmes are concerned, of structures which lend themselves 
to rapidity of erection and economy of labour and materials, without 
sacrificing features considered desirable in a modern school. 

Social assistance is given to schoolchildren in the following ways : 
(a) a light mid-day meal (an * Oslo Lunch "’) for children attending infant 
and primary schools is provided by local parents’ and citizens’ associations 
with the approval of the state Education Departments; in some cases 
milk is paid for by the Education Department concerned ; (b) grants are 
made by all state Education Departments to enable children to attend 
boarding schools at reduced cost, and to enable them to live away from 
home (or alternatively to provide hostel accommodation for them) at 
reduced cost for the purpose of attending school or for the purpose of 
obtaining school instruction of a type which is beneficial to them or essential 
for the career they have chosen to follow, and which they cannot obtain 
at a school within reasonable distance of their home. 

Grants are also made by the state Education Departments to provide 
transportation at reduced cost between home and school for children 
living at a certain minimum distance from school. 

Family allowances are now paid by the Commonwealth government 
to parents or guardians for all children wholly dependent upon them, and 
who have not completed their sixteenth year. The amount is 5s. per week 
for the first child and 10s. per week for each other child. 

All state Education Departments have adapted their curricula for 
children of school age to modern and local conditions. These adaptions 
have generally taken a technical or vocational rather than an academic 


form. 


PROLONGATION OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


For many years the school age in Australia was from six to fourteen. 
The lower limit is still six, but within the last fifteen years legislation has 
been passed in all states except Queensland enabling the upper limit to 
be raised. 

In New South Wales the Youth Welfare Act of 1940 amended the 
Education Act of 1916, so that the school-leaving age should be 14 years 
4 months in 1941, 14 years 8 months in 1942 and 15 years in 1943. Similar 
legislation has been passed in Victoria, South Australia and Western 
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Australia, with the proviso, however, that the date upon which such 
legislation is to come into effect shall be proclaimed by the Governor in 
Council. The object of this proviso is to defer the raising of the school 
age until the necessary additional schools and teachers have been provided ; 
the proclamation in question has not yet been made. In Tasmania the 
Education Act of 1942 raised the school-leaving age to sixteen years ; 
this measure became effective in 1946. 


TEACHING ASPECTS 


With the raising of the school-leaving age to fifteen (New South Wales) 
and to sixteen (Tasmania), there have inevitably been adaptions to, and 
modifications of, the post-primary curricula. It is now necessary to provide 
suitable courses at secondary level for large numbers of children who will 
not proceed to a university. 

In New South Wales post-primary pupils are catered for by the prov- 
ision of ** High Schools ’’, ‘“* Junior High Schools ’’, “ Intermediate High 
Schools’, ‘‘ Junior Technical Schools’’, ‘‘ Home Science Schools ”’, 
** Central Schools "’ and “ Rural Schools’. In addition, special “* Opport- 
unity Classes’’ have been established for post-primary pupils whose 
abilities do not equip them to undertake formal secondary courses. 

When the school-leaving age was raised to sixteen in Tasmania, 
post-primary education was re-organised and now provides “ High 
Schools ’’, “‘ Technical High Schools’’ and ‘“ Modern Schools”. The 
‘““ Modern Schools ’’ (or classes) give a three-year course for pupils who 
would not profit from the secondary courses offered by the ’’ High Schools ” 
and the “‘ Technical High Schools’. It consists of compulsory “ basic ” 
subjects and optional subjects from which pupils make a selection. The 
‘* basic "’ subjects are English expression, English literature, social studies, 
mathematics, home arts, and health and physical education. The optional 
subjects include science, business principles, forestry, art and music ; 
with the exception of forestry, each must be studied for one year at least. 


In all the states of Australia, except Queensland, compulsory education 
extends beyond the primary stage. The regulations governing the transfer 
of a child from the primary school to one of the various types of secondary 
school, vary from state to state, but they all give evidence of constant 
care to place him in the school most suited to his aptitudes and degree 
of maturity and from which he will in consequence profit most. This care 
explains the wide variety of schools at secondary level. Post-primary 
education in New South Wales, for example, embraces three types of 
general secondary schools, and technical and commercial schools, home 
science and agricultural schools, a music high school, the ‘“* Enmore 
Activity School’’, and the “ Opportunity Classes’ for pupils whose 
abilities do not equip them to undertake formal secondary courses. 

The selection of pupils for the various types of post-primary schools 
is generally made on the basis of their primary school record and, in some 
states, of the opinion of educational advisors. Admission to certain schools 
is granted on the basis of entrance examinations and intelligence tests. 
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From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


EXTENT 


Throughout Austria, compulsory education lasts for eight years in 
both urban and rural areas. It begins with a child’s entry into the Volk- 
schule (the primary school) in the autumn of the year in which he cele- 
brates his sixth birthday. Optionally, he may attend a nursery-infant 
school from the age of three. 

Compulsory education may be completed in the Volkschule, except 
in the more important localities, where the last four years of it are passed 
in the Hauptschule (the senior primary school), at which instruction in the 
various subjects of the curriculum becomes more specialised. After the 
fourth year of the Volkschule, it is also possible for a child to enter the 
Mitlelschule (the eight-year secondary school), his compulsory term of 
schooling then ending when he completes four years at this school. In 
whatever type of school a child completes his compulsory schooling, then, 
he is normally released at the age of fourteen. The legislation at present 
in force allows a child’s release after seven years of schooling only in 
exceptional cases, and he is liable to recall. 

Young persons taking up an apprenticeship are compelled to attend 
the vocational school on a part-time basis (with a minimum of four hundred 
hours a year) for three or four years. There are practically no illiterates in 
Austria. 


EXECUTIVE MEASURES 


Education at the Volkschule and the Hauplschule is free. At the 
Mittelschule a small fee of 90 schillings a year is charged. 

If the need arises, attendance at school or its equivalent is enforced by 
penal measures. Control of attendance is the responsibility of teachers, 
inspectors and the communal authorities. Special measures to encourage 
attendance at school have not proved necessary. 

The only children exempt from compulsory schooling are those with 
some serious physical or mental disability which renders their attendance 
at school impossible. Exemption is granted by the educational authorities 
on the advice of the official doctors. If a child is educable, in spite of his 
disability, he is admitted to a special school. 
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Children of school age, of boatmen domiciled on board, are entrusted 
to the care of relatives or friends. The children of circus staffs have to 
attend the nearest school in each place where they stay, and be provided 
with a special book in which are entered their various periods of attendance 
at school. 

Persons who for commercial reasons are constantly on the move are 
not permitted to take their children with them. 


ENFORCEMENT 
Practically no difficulty is experienced in enforcing the compulsory 
schooling act, and no special measures to this end have proved necessary 


All children of school age do in fact attend school, except for a small 
percentage (0.1°,) who are educated at home. 


PROLONGATION OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


At the present time the Ministry of Education is examining the draft 
of a new education act. This act would increase the period of full-time 
compulsory schooling to nine years. If part-time instruction during 
apprenticeship be included, young persons would thus not be completely 


released until the age of eighteen. It will only be possible to implement this 
act when economic conditions improve ; at the present time its execution 
is impeded by financial difficulties and, more especially, by lack of the 
necessary premises. 

At the present time, school and vocational guidance is already given, 
during the eighth year of compulsory schooling, by an adviser with the 
necessary psychological training. 
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From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


EXTENT 


In accordance with article 157 of the constitution, the school age in 
Bolivia is from seven to fourteen. In practice, however, compulsion is 
limited to the six years of the primary school and the school-leaving age 
is twelve. 

Optionally, children attend nursery-infant schools from the age of 
three. 

There are adult literacy courses for beginners and advanced students, 
operating one hour a day for periods of three months. 


EXECUTIVE MEASURES 


Compulsory education is free in the public schools of Bolivia. Private 
schools charge 350 bolivianos a month. 

Attendance is controlled by headmasters, inspectors and education 
authorities. Parents failing to comply with the compulsory education 
provisions are liable to be fined. 

Attendance is encouraged by parents’ associations, school assistance 
committees and pupils’ societies, and by the education authorities’ award 
of special distinctions and prizes. 


SPECIAL CASES 


Children suffering from a mental disability are exempt from the 
compulsory education provisicns. Invalid or under-nourished children 
are granted exemption until they have recovered their health. 

Children of nomadic tribes are instructed by the missionaries or at 
the school centres established in the forest areas. 

Parents who for professional reasons are constantly travelling, generally 
place their children in a boarding school. 


DIFFICULTIES OF ENFORCEMENT 


It is mainly in the rural areas that attendance is unsatisfactory. 
This is due to adverse economic and geographical conditions, such as low 
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population density, insufficient roads, poor transport facilities, shortage 
of schools and a low standard of living. In rural areas, moreover, children 
are employed young on work at home and in the fields. The social aspects 
of the problem are thus the most important. 


Aips TO ENFORCEMENT 


For the full application of the compulsory education provisions, it 
is first and foremost necessary to open more schools and increase the 
number of teachers in rural areas. The status of such teachers also needs 
to be improved and made more stable. Large sums have been earmarked 
in this year’s budget for school building and the creation of new inspectors’ 
posts. New taxation is contemplated for similar purposes. 

Social aid to schoolchildren is given mainly by means of school meals 
services. 

The primary curricula now in force were drawn up in 1948, and 
are to be revised after a five years’ testing period. 


PROLONGATION OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


Prolongation of the term of compulsory education is not at present 


contemplated. There is, on the contrary, a movement in favour of reducing 
primary education to five years by simplifying curricula and adapting 
them to local conditions and to the children’s intellectual level. From the 
lowest classes, children are grouped according to their abilities as revealed 
by a series of tests. Each group is taught in the way best suited to its 
intellectual level. 
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BRAZIL 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education and Health 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


EXTEN 


Compulsory education in Brazil lasts four years, and begins with a 
child’s admission to the primary school at the age of seven. Its term is the 
same throughout the country, although the organisation of primary 
education is decentralised. 

There are no penal measures for dealing with contraventions. In 
many of the federated states, attendance at school is not really of the nature 
of an obligation, but rather of a recommendation. Only in the state of 
Santa Catarina does legislation exist requiring a school certificate to be 
presented when making certain official applications. The number of children 
wishing to be enrolled generally exceeds the number that the primary 
schools can take, and the need to remind people that schooling is compul 
sory therefore does not arise. 

36°, of the children of school age do not attend school. This is not 
the fault of the parents, but is simply due to the fact that vast areas (the 
state of Santa Catarina and the territory of Amapa) have not enough 
schools. 

The federal government is at the present time closely cooperating 
with the local authorities in an effort to improve the present state of 
affairs. The construction of schools, with accommodation for the teacher, 
is being planned for those areas where the need is greatest. It is also 
proposed to build rural schools with accommodation for boarders, and to 
establish rural normal schools for training rural school teachers. The 
authorities are hoping that this programme will be realised by 1960. 
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BURMA 


From the reply sent by the Directorate of Education 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


Compulsory education does not yet extend to all parts of Burma. The 
five-year plan now being implemented on an experimental basis is limited 
to the suburban part of the city of Rangoon, covering an area of seventeen 
square miles. This plan envisages the extension of compulsory education 
by stages to all children from 6 to 11 years of age. The first stage was 
brought into operation in the course of the school year ending 31st March, 
1951, schooling then becoming compulsory for children from 7 to 8 years 
of age. Compulsion will be extended in 1951-1952 to children from 7 to 9 
years of age, in 1952-1953 to children from 7 to 10 years of age, in 1953- 
1954 to children from 7 to 11 years of age, and in 1954-1955 to children 
from six to eleven years of age. 

The plan is thus clearly only in its initial stages. The clauses concern- 
ing compulsory education in the primary education act are still under 
consideration by the government. Full information cannot be supplied, 
therefore, at present. 
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From the reply sent by the Canadian Education Association 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


EXTENT 


The control of education in Canada is a provincial prerogative. 
There are, therefore, ten provincial systems of education, similar in many 
respects, but different in others, each independent of any control by the 
federal government or by any other province. Consequently this report 
attempts no more than to present a general picture, based on conditions 
most frequently encountered. 

The average duration of compulsory education in Canada is eight 
years. In several provinces it may be curtailed or prolonged by decision 
of the local education authorities. 

The usual obligatory age for admission to the primary school is 
seven years. There are certain exceptions, as follows: (a) in Quebec, 
children must enter school at the age of six ; in Nova Scotia, the obligatory 
age is seven in rural areas, but only six in urban areas; (c) in Ontario, 
although the majority of children enter school at six, they are not obliged 
to do so before the age of eight ; (d) in Alberta, children living more than 
two-and-a-half miles from a school may, unless transportation is provided, 
defer entrance until after their tenth birthday. 

The optional age for admission to a nursery-infant or primary school 
varies from three to six, depending on whether or not junior kindergarten 
or kindergarten facilities are available ; where there are no kindergartens, 
the optional age is usually one year earlier than the obligatory age. 

In three provinces the school-leaving age is fourteen, in three it is 
fifteen. In the remaining four provinces it is variable : (a) in New Brunswick, 
while the school-leaving age is officially sixteen, any school district (certain 
towns and cities excepted) may vote that no child be required to attend 
school after his fourteenth birthday; (b) in Nova Scotia, the school- 
leaving age is sixteen in urban areaS and fourteen in rural areas ; (c) in 
Ontario, the school-leaving age is sixteen, but provision is made for rural 
pupils to withdraw at fourteen if their services are needed at home ; 
(d) in Manitoba, the (largely urban) school boards employing attendance 
officers may pass by-laws raising the school-leaving age from the provincial 
minimum of fourteen years to sixteen. 

The number of years a child is compelled to attend a secondary 
school is generally based upon his rate of progress within the age limits 
of compulsory education. If he takes the entire period of compulsory 
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education to complete the primary course, he is not obliged to attend 
a secondary school, but if he completes it in a shorter period, he is obliged 
to do so until he reaches the school-leaving age. 

Attendance at nursery-infant or part-time post-school classes is not 
compulsory in Canada, as both pre- and post-school education lie outside 
the compulsory age limits. Ontario has an adolescent school attendance 
act providing for 400 hours of instruction a year for two years, for adoles- 
cents of 11-16 years permitted, because of need, to leave school for employ- 
ment or work at home ; the requirement, however, is not strictly enforced. 

Attendance at adult education courses, many facilities for which 
exist, in both practical and cultural subjects, is optional. 


EXECUTIVE MEASURES 


Schooling is free in Canada, generally up to the end of the secondary 
grades. It should be noted, however, that when pupils for some reason 
attend schools outside the area of school administration in which they 
reside, fees must in all cases be paid. When such pupils are sent by their 
local education authority to such schools, for reasons of closed schools, 
teacher shortage and the like, that authority pays all or part of their 
fees and transportation expenses. 

Attendance is usually controlled by local education authorities 
working through attendance officers, to whom weekly or monthly reports 
are submitted by teachers. In two provinces inspectors of schools act 
as attendance officers. 

Penal or other sanctions for non-attendance at school vary from 
province to province. In general the parent or guardian of a child charged 
with non-attendance is liable to a fine for each offence and, in default 
of payment, to imprisonment for periods of ten to thirty days, and in 
some provinces he may be required to post a bond in addition to paying 
the fine. Anyone, moreover, employing during school hours a child 
of school age who has not been granted an employment certificate, is 
liable to a fine and, in some provinces, to a term of imprisonment in default 
of payment. 


SpeciaAL CASES 


In all provinces of Canada certain categories of children are wholly 
or partially exempt from the compulsory education provisions. <A child 
is thus exempted (a) if he is receiving eflicient instruction at home or 
elsewhere ; (b) if he lives at too great a distance from school, in a district 
where school transport is not available (generally two miles from school 
for children under ten, and three miles for those over ten; the small 
province of Prince Edward Island does not exempt children on_ this 
ground) ; (c) if he suffers from a serious physical disability ; (d) if he is ill ; 
(e) if there is no accommodation at the school he would normally attend ; 
(f) if he has completed the primary course or reached some other equivalent 
standard of academic attainment, before completing the statutory period 
of compulsory education (in six provinces provision is made for a child 
to withdraw from school on this ground); (g) if he is required for agricultural 
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or domestic work, or for his maintenance or that of some person dependent 
upon him (in such cases exemption is granted in the form of an “ employ- 
ment certificate ’’). In almost all cases of exemption, a child is only freed 
from attending school for a maximum of six weeks during each school 
term. 

To a greater or lesser extent, all provinces provide correspondence 
courses for the instruction of children exempted from school attendance. 
One province provides a limited number of special broadcast courses. 
Children residing in the sparsely populated areas of Northern Ontario 
are served by special railway school cars, each operating over a circuil 
of several hundred miles. 

There are residential schools in several provinces for children suffering 
from physical handicaps or serious mental retardation. 

Very few regulations exist concerning the education of nomadic 
children or the children of parents with no fixed abode, as this is a problem 
which hardly arises in Canada. Where such cases do occur, correspondence 
courses are available but, in most provinces, optional. In some provinces 
the law requires such children to attend a school in the locality of their 
temporary domicile. 

The children of such groups of Indians and Eskimos as are more or 
less nomadic, are cared for to as large an extent as possible in residential 
schools operated under the jurisdiction of the federal government. The 
federal government has been giving active attention within the last 
three years to the improvement of the education of such children, and 
the tendency is to integrate their schooling with the provincial systems. 


DIFFICULTIES OF ENFORCEMENT 


It is impossible to do more than estimate the difference between 
the total number of children of school age, and the number of those actually 
attending school, because the provinces prepare their school statistics 
in different ways, and not all of them take a school census. It is safe to 
affirm, however, that over 95%, of the children of school age are in attend- 
ance at some school, and that most of the remainder are catered for by 
means of correspondence courses. During the current school year (1950 
to 1951) a total of approximately 2,425,000 children are enrolled in the 
primary and secondary schools. 

The percentage of attendance is reported to be higher in urban than 
in rural districts, in eight of the ten provinces. This difference is to be 
attributed largely to the long distances rural children often have to travel, 
bad roads and severe winters. In agricultural areas, moreover, children 
are often kept from school to help with seasonal farm work. 

So far as the full enforcement of the compulsory education provisions 
is concerned, the main problem in Canada is not to secure attendance, 
but to secure satisfactory attendance. The attendance of children from 
families in the lower income groups is frequently unsatisfactory as a 
result of their being required to assist with farm work or supplement the 
family earnings through paid employment. Geographical factors also 
play an important part in several provinces where the population is sparse 
and scattered over a large area. Further difficulties are insuflicient or 
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unsatisfactory school accommodation and, in rural areas, shortage of 
qualified teachers. 


Alps TO ENFORCEMENT 


Where economic factors are a substantial cause of absenteeism, 
the family allowances instituted by the federal government in 1945 are 
contributing to improved attendance. They are paid from birth to the 
age of sixteen, and are conditional upon attendance at school by children 
of school age. 

The still serious shortage of qualified teachers in Canada is con- 
centrated mainly in the rural areas, where salaries are low and opportunities 
for social life limited. Attempts are being made in all provinces to improve 
the salaries and living conditions of rural teachers, in order to make this 
field more attractive to teachers with good qualifications. The increasing 
centralisation of school administration in rural areas is helping to reduce 
the differences in working and living conditions between rural and urban 
teachers. On account of better salaries and other factors, there is little 
shortage of qualified teachers in urban areas, despite the vast increase 
of enrolment in the primary grades, due to the rise in the birth rate during 
the war years. 

It is felt in Canada that, if the future supply of teachers is to meet 
the demand, it is of primary importance to improve the status of teaching as 
a profession. Steps to this end are being taken (a) by increasing salaries 
to attract better qualified personnel, and (b) by raising the standard of 
training for new teachers through, for example, more selective recruitment 
of candidates, provision of special summer training courses, and remittance 
of fees or provision of scholarships for suitable candidates. 

Extensive school building programmes are being carried out in all 
provinces to provide for increased enrolment and to replace schools which 
have become obsolete All provinces provide substantial grants towards the 
construction of new schools and the repair and modernisation of old ones. 

Throughout Canada, as a result of the increasing centralisation of 
school administration, more and more school transportation services are 
being provided. They usually take the form of school buses or other 
vehicles operated free by the local education authorities. In some cases 
local education authorities provide grants to individual parents or guard- 
ians towards the cost of transporting their children to and from school. 

So far as social measures are concerned, in addition to the family 
allowances referred to above, mention should be made of the increasing 
importance of the schovl meals services, especially in rural areas, where 
children often come from long distances, and of the school medical and 
dental services provided in a majority of urban centres. Some rural areas 
are served by travelling medical and/or dental vans. 

In the western provinces, where centralisation of school administra- 
tion is in an advanced stage and where distances between thickly populated 
areas are great, dormitories are provided in a number of districts, where 
pupils, particularly those attending secondary schools, may reside at 
low cost. 

In all provinces curricula are increasingly under revision to adapt them 
to modern and local conditions. Much attention is being paid to the prov- 
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ision of alternatives to the purely academic curriculum, and of a rounded 
education for those who will not attend university on graduating from 
high school or will not complete the secondary grades. 

There has been a wide development in guidance services designed, 
through cooperation between the guidance authorities and local industries, 
to relate a child’s education more closely to his ultimate occupation. 

Special opportunity classes for slower-learning children are now 
operating in most urban areas, and also sight-saving classes and classes 
for the hard-of-hearing. Some attempt is also being made to provide 
“enriched ”’ courses for children of above-average intelligence. 


PROLONGATION OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


During the last fifteen years, compulsory education has been prolonged 
in four provinces. In Alberta the school-leaving age was raised from 
fourteen to fifteen. In Manitoba the school law was amended to permit 
school boards having attendance oflicers to pass by-laws requiring all 
pupils to attend school until they have attained the full age of sixteen, the 
normal statutory minimum for this province being fourteen. In Nova 
Scotia the school law was amended to require completion of the term 
during which a child attains his fourteenth birthday, and to make a child 
subject to the compulsory age limits of the school at which he is registered. 
In New Brunswick the school-leaving age was raised from fourteen to 
sixteen, subject to the right of local school districts (certain towns and 
cities excepted) to vote to retain the age at fourteen. 

Newfoundland, where school attendance was not made compulsory 
until 1943, has very recently authorised the raising of the school-leaving 
age from fourteen to fifteen. The chief difficulties of implementing this 
prolongation will be (a) the need of low-income families for their children’s 
earnings, and (b) the necessity of adapting the curriculum to the needs 
of an enlarged school population of widely varying abilities. The province 
proposes to develop a programme of vocational education, and to give 
grants to students from outlying areas who wish to attend the provincial 
vocational institute. 

Nova Scotia, where the school-leaving age is now fourteen in rural and 
sixteen in urban areas, plans to establish a general minimum of sixteen. It 
is expected that the main difliculties of this prolongation will be (a) the 
shortage of school accommodation, (b) the problem of removing children 
from the labour market, and (c) the opposition of some parents in rural 
areas. To overcome these difliculties, it is proposed to (a) carry out a major 
school-building programme, (b) tighten up employment regulations, and 
(c) improve public understanding of the value of education. 


TEACHING ASPECTS 


In all parts of Canada there is a tendency for children to enter school 
earlier and to leave later, than they are compelled to do. Facilities for 
kindergarten training are now being included in most new primary schools, 
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and although still insuflicient to provide for more than about 5%, of children, 
are already operating in the majority of the larger centres of population. 
At the other end of the educational ladder, between 50°, and 60% of 
Canadian children now spend one or more years in the high school, and 
between 25%, and 30°, remain to graduate. 

The increased attendance at schools at all levels has gone hand-in-hand 
with recognition of the need for revised, modernised curricula and for 
courses meaningful to both children and parents. At primary level, 
textbooks have been adopted and courses of study prepared which are 
more directly related to the experience and background of school pupils ; 
audio-visual and other aids are widely employed, and teachers more intens- 
ively trained in child psychology, including rate of growth, learning 
capacity and motivation. At secondary level, the same general trend is 
continued, and reinforced by a lessening of compulsory courses in the 
strictly academic subjects and the introduction and recognition of industrial 
arts, music and vocational courses. One province has gone so far as to 
introduce a course called “* Effective Living ’ 

The prolongation of compulsory education and the social practice of 
continuing at school, have created problems which have not yet been 
satisfactorily solved. Whereas older children previously attended high 
school in preparation for clerical work or university studies, the school 
must now meet the needs of students who will enter a wide variety of 
occupations. ‘To provide for these new needs, experiments are still being 
made through the adoption of what, it is hoped, are practical courses, and 
of more vocational work in agriculture and industrial arts ; the conviction 


is growing that, since sixteen is the most common school-leaving age, school 
courses should in some cases be designed to be terminal at that age. 
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CEYLON 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


I-XTENT 


Compulsory education in Ceylon lasts nine years. Of this period, 
two years (5 to 7) are spent at the kindergarten, four years (7 to 11) at 
the primary school, and the remaining three years (11 to 14) at the junior 
secondary school. 

The term of compulsory education is the same throughout the 
country, but in a few rural and remote areas exemption of one or two 
vears is granted in special cases on economic grounds. 


EXECUTIVE MEASURES 


Education has been free for a considerable time in the Sinhalese 
and Tamil schools, and since 1945 in all government English schools 
and most assisted English schools. The few remaining assisted English 
schools still charging fees (based on the standard of the school) must 
join the free scheme before a certain date if they wish their government 
grant to be continued. 

Attendance is controlled by teachers and specially appointed attend- 
ance officers. Parents or guardians failing to send children of school age 
to school are liable to prosecution, plaints being filed by the attendance 
officers in the rural courts. 

Every effort is made by teachers and attendance officers to encourage 
attendance. Most schools also have parent-teacher associations which 
are of great assistance in this respect. 


SPECIAL CASES 


Children are exempt from attendance if there is no school within 
two miles of their home, or if suffering from a chronic ailinent or major 
physical defect. Before compulsion is enforced in diflicult areas without 
good communications, consideration is given to the effect of geographical 
barriers such as rivers, forests and mountains. A survey has been made 
with a view to establishing schools is areas which are at present not 
served by any school. 

The problems of educating boatmen’s and nomads’ children does 
not arise, as all children in Ceylon have a fairly settled domicile. 
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Muslim girls of eleven or twelve years of age (after puberty) are 
exempt, on socio-religious grounds. 


DIFFICULTIES OF ENFORCEMENT 


Children of school age number approximately 1,500,000, of whom 
about 1,100,000 actually attend school. Excluding forested areas difficult 
of access and without roads, attendance is more or less uniform in both 
urban and rural areas. It is slightly lower in the rural areas, as parents 
there require their children to work in the fields. 

The obstacles to the full application of the compulsory education 
provisions are mainly of an economic kind, especially in poor areas where 
children’s work represents an important factor in the family’s struggle 
to make ends meet. The absence of schools in certain remote areas is 
also a difficulty. A plan for the gradual establishment of new schools 
and several rural reconstruction schemes are being implemented. 

Most English schools are obliged, on account of lack of a sufficient 
number of places, to hold selective entrance examinations for the appli- 
cants from the primary schools. 


A1ips TO ENFORCEMENT 


Since the introduction, mentioned above, of free education at the 
English schools, enrolments increased considerably, and this in turn led 
to a need for more and more teachers. This need has been met by the 
establishment of several large training colleges and by the increase, on 
the part of the Ceylon University, of its output of graduates. A student- 
teacher scheme is also under consideration. 

Permanent and semi-permanent school buildings are going up all 
over the island as fast as available funds permit. The use of prefabricated 
materials is being considered. 

All Sinhalese and Tamil schools provide a mid-day meal which, although 
not a full meal, has been greatly appreciated and given beneficial results. 
A considerable number of children receive free clothing, and free board-and- 
lodging or (where accommodation is not available) its equivalent in money. 

An attempt is now being made to give school work a practical bias. 
Most central, senior and junior schools now have handicraft sections and 
music and dancing instructors. Almost all government schools and many 
assisted schools have gardens for agricultural work. 

The media of instruction are the mother tongue in the primary 
school, and English, Sinhalese and Tamil at secondary level. 


PROLONGATION OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


The compulsory education provisions now in force were introduced 
in 1939. 

Prolongation of the term of compulsory education is not contemplated 
for the time being. It would meet with all the difficulties attending the 
present endeavour to apply existing provisions fully, especially as regards 
the lack of places in the schools. A great deal has nevertheless been 
accomplished in recent years. 
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COLOMBIA 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of National Education 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


EXTENT 


In all parts of Colombia compulsory education lasts four years, and 
is completed entirely at the primary school, to which children go at the 
age of seven. It will be increased to five years by an act due to come into 
force in 1951, so that the minimum leaving age, now eleven years, will 
then be twelve. 

Attendance at nursery-infant and secondary schools, continuation 
and evening classes, and Sunday schools, is optional. 


EXECUTIVE MEASURES 


Schooling is free in Colombia. Attendance is controlled by the local 
authorities and inspectors. Parents or guardians failing to send a child 
to school are liable to a fine of 2 pesos for each month of absence ; the 
fine may be replaced by a period of imprisonment. 

In addition to these measures to enforce attendance at school, parents 
are forbidden (see article 7 of Law 56, dated 10th November, 1927) to allow 
any child to be gainfully employed, who is under fourteen years of age 
and does not possess the certificate stating he has completed compulsory 
schooling. 

Attendance at school is usefully encouraged by parents’ committees, 
and facilitated by the setting up of school meals services. 


SPECIAL CASES 


The children exempt from compulsory schooling are (a) those whose 
home is more than two and a half kilometfes from the nearest free school, 
and (b) those whose health prevents them from attending school or from 
making mental effort. In the case of the latter category a medical 
certificate from an approved doctor is required. 

Such children may be educated at home. Through special legislation 
passed in 1947, all industrial, mining or agricultural undertakings are 
obliged, moreover, to establish and maintain schools where the children 
of their temporary and permanent workers may learn to read and write, 
when these children number forty and over. 
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DIFFICULTIES OF ENFORCEMEN) 


Out of a total of 1,182,272 children of school age, 903,139 are enrolled 
at primary schools. Attendance proves most difficult in the rural areas, 
either on account of long distances and primitive transport, or because 
parents need their children to do seasonal work such as sowing and 
harvesting. In practice, the only real obstacle to the enforcement of 
school attendance is the lack of funds for building new schools. 


Aips To ENFORCEMENT 


Among recent measures to ensure the full application of the compul- 
sory education act, mention should be made of the setting of up new normal 
schools, so as to train primary teachers in sufficient numbers, the establish 
ment of the Fondo Escolar Nacional to facilitate the building of schools, 
and the organisation of canteens and free transport in the towns. 

The legislation mentioned above, compelling all undertakings of a 
certain size to establish schools where their workers’ children may learn 
to read and write, has a similar aim. 

Curricula have been simplified. In order to take due account of local 
conditions, attendance at practically all rural schools has been made 
compulsory on alternate days, boys one day and girls the next. 

The government is requiring local authorities to set aside an increasing 
proportion of their yearly budgets for school building. 


PROLONGATION OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


The term of compulsory primary education was reduced from six to 
four years in 1932, through the transformation of the two top primary 
classes into continuation classes with a pre-vocational bias. 

As mentioned above, compulsory education will be increased from 
four to five years in 1951. The curriculum of the extra year is now being 
drawn up. The difficulties to be overcome are of a purely economic kind. 


‘TEACHING ASPECTS 


The application of the sew law will entail the following modifications 
in the primary curriculum: (a) a reduction of the present curriculum for 
the first four classes ; (b) the drawing up of a curriculum for the new fifth 
year; (c) the drawing up of a special curriculum for the rural schools. 
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COSTA RICA 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


I:XTEN1 


Compulsory education in Costa Rica lasts six vears. The whole ol 
this period may be spent at the primary school, to which children are 
admitted at the age of seven. They may attend a nursery-infant school 
for one or two years. 

In some rural areas, continuation classes exist which replace the 
lower secondary classes. 


EXECUTIVE MEASURES 


Education in Costa Rica is free in both primary and secondary schools. 

Teachers check attendances daily, and report unjustified absences 
to the competent authorities. Parents failing to send their children to 
school are liable to be fined. 

Teachers are conforming to an increasing extent with modern educa 
tional ideas, and are adopting methods which make their lessons interesting 
and attractive. Social aid measures in the form of meals, clothing and 
medical facilities, also greatly encourage attendance. 


SPECIAL CASES 


The law makes no provision for exemption from attendance. Arrange- 
ments are made for the primary education of children in hospital, and 
special schools exist for handicapped children, 

The government is making every effort to maintain schools even in 
the most isolated areas, by adapting them to the local agricultural activitie., 
climate, rainy season, ete. 


DIFFICULTIES OF ENFORCEMENT 


Children of school age are esUimated to number 140,000, Parents are 
more interested in education in the towns, and attendance is there more 
satisfactory than in the rural areas, where the children are required to 
work, especially during sowing and harvesting. 
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The country’s financial resources do not make it possible to provide 

all children with a complete primary education, or to establish a sufficient 
number of normal and vocational schools. 


Alps TO ENFORCEMENT 


Government expenditure on education represents about one seventh 
of its yearly budget. 

A special summer school was recently organised to enable serving 
uncertificated teachers to become qualified. Two new normal schools 
have been opened. 

Funds for the building and repair of schools, constantly needed, are 
budgeted for, not by the Ministry of Education, but by the Ministry of 
Public Works. 

Social measures facilitating the full application of compulsory educa- 
tion provisions, are taken by the patronalos escolares (school guardians 
committees), with financial aid from the government and UNiceEr. 

The Ministry of Education is engaged on the revision of curricula. 


PROLONGATION OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


Economic conditions in Costa Rica are such that most children begin 
to contribute to the upkeep of their family at a fairly early age. In rural 
areas, moreover, endeavour must be concentrated on achieving conditions 
whereby all children may complete their primary education. These two 
factors make any prolongation of the term of compulsory education out 
of the question for the time being. 
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From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


EXTENT 


Compulsory education in Cuba lasts eight years. In accordance with 
the Orden Militar 368, every child of six years old must attend a public or 
private school, for not less than twenty out of the thirty-six weeks of the 
school year. A later decree from the Ministry of Education, moreover, 
stipulates that children between the ages of six and fourteen who are not 
receiving primary instruction at a public or private school, must be taught 
at home by a teacher. 

Nursery-infant schooling is optional. Children from four to seven 
years of age are eligible. 

The term of compulsory education is the same throughout the country, 
whether in urban or rural areas. In rural areas, however, due account has 
to be taken of local difficulties and conditions. 

Evening classes exist for illiterates and for adults seeking to improve 
their general education or to specialise. 


EXECUTIVE MEASURES 


The State primary schools in Cuba are free, while the private schools 
charge fees which they themselves fix. 

Attendance is controlled and absences investigated, by the teachers 
in their respective classes, and by the inspectors and the school committees 
in the schools for which they are responsible. Such control was formerly the 
responsibility of a special inspector, who investigated each case of absence 
and instituted proceedings against parents who contravened the law. 
This post no longer exists. 

The legislation now in force includes penal measures. The first and 
second contraventions are punishable with a fine, and subsequent contra- 
ventions with imprisonment. In their efforts to enforce school attendance, 
moreover, the education authorities are fully supported by the police, who 
see that no children of school age wander in the streets during class hours. 

Attendance at school is effectively fostered by such associations as 
the Masones, Rolarios and Leones, and by the parents’ and teachers’ 
associations. 
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SPECIAL CASES 


A child is exempt from compulsory education if he is the family 
breadwinner, his mother being a widow and without means. He must then 
possess a medical certificate stating that his state of health permits him 
to work, and a certificate from the competent education authority to the 
effect that evening classes are available where he may receive the instruc- 
tion he would normally have received at the primary school. 

Exemption is also granted in the case of children with physical 
disabilities or chronic illness duly attested by the school hygiene depart- 
ment. 

A distance of over two kilometres between home and school is also 
accepted as a reason for non-attendance. 

Evening classes are the only available means of instruction for children 
exempt from compulsory schooling. 

Children whose parents for some reason have no fixed domicile, must 
attend the school in their locality of temporary domicile, for the whole 
period of their stay in that locality. 


DIFFICULTIES OF ENFORCEMENT 


The number of children of school age enrolled at public primary 
schools is from 622,00 to 700,000, and that of children enrolled at private 
schools about 75°%, of these figures. In both types of school, actual atten- 
dance is of the order of 70% to 80%; the percentage may be higher in 
some localities, and lower in the poorer districts. 

Attendance in rural areas is decidedly lower than in the towns, on 
account of the greater distances, the lack of transport, hills, bad weather 
conditions, and the demands of agriculture. The associations of Padres, 
Vecinos y Maestros, moreover, which do so much to facilitate attendance 
by providing clothing and footwear, are much more active in the towns 
than in the rural areas, where parents are often unable to clothe their 
children well enough to send them to school. 

Both in urban and rural areas, the main obstacles to attendance are 
generally economic. ‘The general level of education however, is also a 
determining factor; in localities with a developed social life, parents 
take a greater interest in improving their children’s conditions and, as a 
result, school attendance goes up, while in isolated areas without cultural 
contacts, they are content if their childrer receive a little rudimentary 
instruction, and then take them away from school very early, so that 
they may assist with the daily work. 


Alps TO ENFORCEMENT 


The main obstacles to the full application of the compulsory education 
act being of an economic character, the principal means to overcoming 
them are ones involving some form of social aid to children. The activities 
in this connection of the association of Padres, Vecinos y Maestros have 
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been described above. Mention should also be made of the organisation 
of canteens, among other valuable work, by the boards of school trustees. 
The activities of the social aid sections of the education and public health 
departments also contribute greatly to facilitating attendance at school. 

In addition to these measures of assistance, a propaganda campaign 
is conducted through press and radio, and on school promotion days due 
emphasis is given to a pupil’s desire to learn. 

There is no shortage of competent teachers, even so far as the most 
isolated schools are concerned. The problem centres rather in the limited 
financial resources of the government ; it is not always possible to build 
schools and create the new posts needed. 

In recent years several new schools have been built and a number are 
now under construction, in both urban and rural areas where the school 
population is estimated to be more or less stable. The financial considera- 
tions already mentioned, however, make the rate of building a slow one. 

The railway companies grant certain facilities, but mainly secondary 
school children benefit from them. Primary school children benefit rather 
from the road transport undertakings, which generally provide their 
services free for such children, although not in any way legally obliged to 
do so. 

Curricula are adapted to the children’s varying living conditions. 
Such adaptation is deemed essential for making school work both valuable 
and attractive, and able to arouse children’s interest in their school and 
thus to encourage attendance. 


PROLONGATION OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


Legislation concerning compulsory education has been in force since 
Cuba was proclaimed a republic. No prolongation has so far been intro- 
duced, and none is contemplated for the immediate future. Curricula 
will therefore not be modified except in response to local needs and to 
the demands of improved teaching methods. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education, Science and Art 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


EXTENT 


In accordance with Law 95 of the 21st April, 1948, on the organisation 
of comprehensive schools, compulsory education in Czechoslovakia lasts 
nine years throughout the country, in both urban and rural areas. 

Except where a government decree makes attendance at a nursery- 
infant school compulsory at the age of 5 plus, compulsory education 
begins with a child’s admission to the primary school (the so-called national 
school) at the age of six, and comprises the five years of primary education 
(six to eleven) and the four years of secondary or intermediate education 
(eleven to fifteen). 


After this period of full-time schooling, children not pursuing their 
studies at one of the so-called “ selection ’’ schools, are obliged to attend 
an apprenticeship centre, called “‘a basic vocational school”, for two 
or three years. Both these types of school form part of tertiary education. 

A child’s compulsory schooling is thus not completed before the 
age of seventeen. 


EXECUTIVE MEASURES 


Compulsory education is free in Czechoslovakia. 

Attendance is controlled by each school. In regard to infringements 
of the compulsory education provisions, article 80 of the education act 
states : ‘‘... a person failing to enrol a child at school or after due warning 
by the education authorities neglecting to send him regularly to school, 
will be punished by the National Committee with a fine of 5,000 crowns 
or fourteen days’ imprisonment.” 


SPECIAL CASES 


Children suffering from a serious illness or a physical or mental 
disability are exempt from the compulsory education provisions. The 
education act mentioned above, however, provides for the establishment 
of special schools for children with speech defects or other physical, 
mental or moral disabilities. 

The establishment is also planned of boarding schools for the children 
of persons with no fixed abode. 
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A1Ips TO ENFORCEMENT 


As already noted, the compulsory education provisions apply through- 
out Czechoslovakia. Except for those children duly exempted from 
these provisions, all children of school age are in practice effectually 
enrolled at a school at primary, secondary or tertiary level. The measures 
taken as a result of the recent reform of education have facilitated the 
full and universal application of the compulsory education provisions ; 
secondary training colleges have been established, teachers’ conditions 
considerably improved, the school building scheme integrated with the 
country’s five-year plan, and social aid to schoolchildren developed through 
scholarships, boarding schools, school meals services and so on. 


PROLONGATION OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


The education act referred to above raised the school age from 
fourteen to fifteen and made attendance at the “* basic vocational school " 
compulsory. 


TEACHING ASPECTS 


The education reform has entailed important modifications in curricula, 


A new curriculum was drawn up for the ninth year, i.c., for the fourth 
class of the secondary or intermediate school, and other curricula were 
adapted to the new tasks of the popular school and more emphasis given 
in them to science, with a view to its application to economic production. 
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DENMARK 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


EXTENT 


The school age in Denmark, in both rural and urban areas, is from 
seven to fourteen. Children are obliged to begin at the primary school 
at seven vears of age, and may be admitted at six at the request of their 
parents. 

Nursery-infant schools are found only in the larger towns, and are 
organised by the parents’ associations or by private individuals. Attend- 
ance is optional, from the age of three. 

In Copenhagen and the other towns, children normally finish their 
primary schooling at eleven or twelve years of age. They then have to 
choose either the academic or the practical side of the intermediate school 
comprising the first cycle of secondary education. This cycle is a four- 
year one (11 to 15 or 12 to 16), but children are free to leave school at the 
end of the term in which they have their fourteenth birthday. According 
to the 1948 figures, 56% of the children leave school at fourteen, and 
the remainder continue their schooling beyond the school-leaving age, 
29.13°%, on the academic side and 14.87°%, on the practical side. 

In the rural areas children finish their primary schooling at ten, 
and then go to a post-primary school with four compulsory years and 
one optional, supplementary year. Only 1.6°, of the children continue 
after fourteen. 

There are no compulsory, part-time continuation classes in Denmark. 
Vocational training is given in private schools belonging to commercial 
or industrial firms, the apprentice-pupils having to contract to attend 
either full-time day or part-time evening courses. 

There are no illiterates in Denmark. 


EXECUTIVE MEASURES 


Compulsory schooling in Danish public schools is free. 

Parents failing to send their children regularly to school, except on 
account of illness, are contravening the provisions of the education act, 
and the school committees are authorised to take action against them. 
The first contravention is punishable by a fine not exceeding one crown, 
and subsequent contraventions by a fine not exceeding three crowns per 
child per day. If a local school committee has evidence that a child has 
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been absent from school through being employed on agricultural or 
industrial work, it is empowered to transfer the case to the courts. 


SPECIAL CASES 


Children with physical disabilities may be instructed at home at 
the expense of the local education authority. Children unable to benefit 
from ordinary schooling attend special classes at the public schools. 
There are also homes for imbecile children, and special schools for blind 
and deaf-and-dumb children. 

When the distance between home and school exceeds two-and-a-half 
kilometres, in the case of primary schools, or three-and-a-half kilometres 
in the case of post-primary schools, the authorities are authorised to 
provide transport facilities, in the form of bicycles, motor coaches, etc. 

Teaching by correspondence is only adopted when absolutely necess- 
ary, as for example during an epidemic. School broadcasting is an optional 
aid in all types of school. 

The children of boatmen are instructed either by their parents or 
by other persons on the boat. Persons with no fixed abode, such as circus 
employees, are held responsible for the education of their children, and 
if they neglect their duties in this respect, their children are liable to 
be placed in one of the homes of the public child welfare service. 


ENFORCEMENT 


All children of school age in Denmark do effectively attend school. 
The application of the compulsory education provisions is fully realised 
throughout the country without any special difliculties. As a rule parents 
have a genuine interest in the education of their children. No special 
measures, therefore, need be taken to enforce attendance. School buildings 
are to some extent lacking at the present time, on account of post-war 
conditions and the increase in the birth rate. 

The curricula for the practical side of the urban intermediate schools 
and for the post-primary classes of the rural schools, have been largely 
adapted to modern and local needs. The teaching, for example, of subjects 
such as history, geography and mathematics, has been made more practical 
and based on everyday experiences. Efforts are also being made to integrate 
the various subjects more closely ; ideas acquired in mathematics or 
drawing lessons, for example, find their practical application as aids to 
thinking in other lessons. Teaching has not been made exclusively utilit- 
arian or vocational, but school work has nevertheless become more closely 
related to the affairs end interests of the children’s surroundings. 


PROLONGATION OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


The term of compulsory education in Denmark has not been changed 
since the Education Act was promulgated in 1814, and no modifications 
have so far been proposed. All children have the opportunity of continuing 
their education beyond the school age, and most of them avail themselves 
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of it, and prolongation of compulsory schooling has not therefore been 
considered essential. 

The scheme of “ secondary education for all’’, however, embodied 
in the Education Act of 1937, may ultimately entail prolongation until 
the age of fifteen. 


TEACHING ASPECTS 


The two sides of the intermediate school, each with a four-year 
course (from eleven to fifteen years of age), were established by the Educa- 
tion Act of 1937. When the time comes to prolong compulsory education, 
therefore, the necessary structure for it will already be in existence. 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


From the reply sent by the Secretary of State for Education and Fine Arts 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


EXTENT 


Legislation now in force in the Dominican Republic stipulates that 
all children from seven to fourteen years of age shall attend school. Com- 
pulsion does not extend beyond the primary level. If they so wish, parents 
may send their children to school at the age of six. 


EXECUTIVE MEASURES 


Education is free in all the public schools of the Dominican Republic. 
School attendance is controlled by the statistical staff of the Secretary 
of State for Education and Fine Arts, through its officials and through 


inspectors, headmasters and teachers. Contraventions of the compulsory 
schooling act are punishable by a fine or imprisonment, or both. 

School attendance is encouraged and facilitated by the setting up of 
associations of parents and “ friends of the school "’ (Amigos de la Escuela) 
and the organisation of school meals and clothing facilities, and through 
various child welfare activities. 


SpeciaL CASES 


Children with a physical or mental infirmity preventing them from 
attending school, or with an infectious illness, are exempt from compulsory 
education, provided they possess a medical certificate. Children who are 
instructed at home by a competent person are also exempt. 

Children in convalescent homes are taught by specially trained 
teachers. If a sick child is kept at home, his parents are required to provide 
for his elementary instruction. 

The problem of the children of boatmen or persons with no fixed abode 
does not appear to arise. In the larger towns, the children of parents who 
are at work the whole day outside the home, are catered for through day- 
nursery classes (Guarderias infantiles). 


DIFFICULTIES OF ENFORCEMENT 


The analysis of the last census not yet being complete, the number 
of children of school age cannot be given. Children actually attending 
school in March, 1950, numbered 204,052. 
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The percentages of attendance for different parts of the country show 
no great differences. The average percentage of actual attendance over 
enrolment amounts to 81% in the north, 85°, (urban zone) and 82% 
(rural zone) in the south, and 79% (urban zone) and 83% (rural zone) 
in the east. Such slight variations as exist are mainly due to climatic 
conditions causing frequent absence at certain periods (in particular that 
of the rainy season) of the year. 

The economic circumstances of parents sometimes renders difficult 
the full application of the compulsory schooling act. It is hoped, however, 
to facilitate attendance at school through large-scale social aid to families ; 
the problem is now being examined by the Secretary of State for Education 
and Fine Arts in consultation with the social service, health and public 
assistance authorities. 


A1ps TO ENFORCEMEN' 


The government has achieved a very great deal in the field of primary 
education during the last twenty years. It has built 1837 new primary 
schools during this period, as compared with the total of 468 schools that 
existed for the whole country in 1929. The new schools comprise 494 rural 
schools (escuelas rudimentarias rurales), 139 miultiple-teacher schools 
(escuelas primarias graduadas) and 1,204 schools (built since 1941) for 
young illiterates (escuelas de emergencia). As a result of this enormous 
development of the primary school system, the number of teachers has, 
of course, been increased. 

The great pace of school building has been made possible by the pro- 
vision of funds by the government. So far as rural areas are concerned, 
mention should be made of the remarkably effective endeavours of the 
societies of “friends of the school ’’ (Amigos de la Escuela) to improve 
school premises. A recent government plan envisages the construction 
of 39 new schools. 

The government has contributed to the full application of the com- 
pulsory schooling act through appointing the Comilé Nacional del Desayuno 
Escolar to deal with the question of school meals and clothing facilities. 

The Secretary of State for Education and Fine Arts is now examining 
a plan for the reform of primary curricula. It is proposed to bring them 
more into harmony with the actual living conditions of the children and 
with modern educational ideas. 


PROLONGATION OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


The term of compulsory education has not been changed since its 
introduction in 1917, and no modification is envisaged in the near future. 
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From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


EXTEN1 


Compulsory education in Ecuador lasts six years in the urban primary 
and four years in the rural primary schools. Attendance is optional from 
the age of three at the nursery-infant school, and compulsory from the 
age of six at the primary school. Children thus normally leave the primary 
school at twelve years of age. 

Attendance at secondary schools and continuation and adult classes 
is optional. 


EXECUTIVE MEASURES 


Compulsory education is free in Ecuador. 

In order to control school attendance, and in accordance with article 55 
of the public education act (Ley orgdnica de Educacién publica), the Minis- 
try of Education makes a yearly census of the school population, in 
collaboration with the education authorities and officials. 

Parents and guardians are liable to a fine of 5 to 50 sucres for failing 
to enrol a child at the primary school. Class attendances are checked 
morning and afternoon, and fines of 5 to 20 sucres are payable for unjusti- 
fiable absence. Attendance registers are checked frequently by the pro- 
vincial inspector. 

Article 55 of the school regulations (Reglamento de Régimen escolar), 
moreover, forbids the employment in any capacity of children under 
fourteen who have not yet completed their compulsory schooling ; coutra- 
vention is punishable with a fine of 50 to 500 sucres. 


SPECIAL CASES 


In accordance with article 56 of the above-mentioned public education 
act, children are exempt from compulsory education on the following 
grounds: (a) certified illness; (b) physical disability demanding special 
education ; (c) distance of over five kilometres between home and the 
nearest school. Children being taught at home must obtain their school 
card from one of the local schools. 
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The problem of the education of the children of boatmen or persons 
with no fixed domicile is one which has not arisen in Ecuador. 


DIFFICULTIES OF ENFORCEMENT 


According to census figures, there are 520,000 children of school age 
in Ecuador, and enrolments total 310,000. 

The obstacles to full application of compulsory schooling and regu- 
larity of attendance are of an economic, social and cultural kind. In rural 
areas children are often called on to work, and attendance is there less 
regular than in the towns. 


A1ips TO ENFORCEMENT 


The Ministry of Education receives annual grants from the govern- 
ment for the establishment of new schools and increases in teaching staff. 
A campaign has been, and is still being, waged to facilitate the building 
of new schools ; a school buildings finance scheme has been drawn up, and 
the government has earmarked special funds for its execution. 

The steps taken to raise the country’s agricultural productivity and 
to improve its means of communication, are also of assistance in the adult 
literacy campaign conducted by the national union of journalists, and in 
the execution of the education work of the itinerant missions known under 
the name of “ SAREC ” (Servicio Ambulante Rural de Extencién Cultural). 


PROLONGATION OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


The term of compulsory education has not been prolonged in Ecuador 
within the last fifteen years, and no change is contemplated in the near 
future. 
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From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


EXTENT 


Compulsory education in Egypt lasts six years, comprising two years 
at the new-type kindergarten (wherever it exists) and four years at the 
elementary school. The primary school, to which children are admitted 
at the age of seven, has a somewhat more advanced course than the 
elementary school, leading up to the secondary school, but is not com- 
pulsory. There is a general tendency, however, to make the elementary 
school the same as the primary school. 

In localities where the old-type kindergarten exists, children enter 
it one year earlier than the new type, i.e., at five years of age. It is pro- 
posed, however, to standardise the age of admission to both types at 
six years of age. 

The minimum school-leaving age is twelve. 

There are optional agricultural and commercial supplementary 
courses which pupils attend two hours a day on three days a week for 
two years. 

Adult education is also optional. It comprises evening literacy 
classes (two hours a day on five days a week for two years), and popular 
culture classes (literature, art and science) in the towns. 


EXECUTIVE MEASURES 


Compulsory education is free in Egypt. Attendance is controlled by 
headmasters, teachers and inspectors, in collaboration with the village 
committees (of which the Omda is chairman and the headmaster the 
secretary). All these persons and bodies make every effort to encourage 
attendance, and they are also responsible for taking action against parents 
contravening the compulsory education provisions. Attendance is also 
facilitated by the school meals and clothing facilities organised by the 
Ministry of Education. Prizes are awarded to children showing especial 
assiduity in learning the Koran. 

If a child is absent from school for a month, for any reason except 
illness, his parents are liable to a fine not exceeding £E 1, or up to one 
week’s imprisonment. 
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SPECIAL CASES 


Exemption is granted in cases of physical disability or prolonged 
illness, or where the distance between home and school exceeds two 
kilometres. Special schools exist for blind, deaf-and-dumb and mentally 
deficient children, but in insufficient number and only in the towns. 
Correspondence or broadcast courses have not so far been organised. 

Seamen’s children are subject to the compulsory education provi- 
sions for so long as they remain in the country, and the relatives in whose 
care they have been left are held responsible. 

The children of nomads or other persons with no fixed abode are 
required to attend school only when they are living in a locality where 
it is possible for the authorities to be aware of their existence and to 
make contact with their parents. 


DIFFICULTIES OF ENFORCEMENT 


Children of school age number roughly 2,500,000, of whom 1,082,409 
actually attend school. 

Enrolment is higher in the urban than in the rural areas, mainly 
because people in the former areas set greater store by education, and 
because teachers and schools are near at hand. 

The main obstacles to the full application of the compulsory educa- 


tion provisions are of an economic kind, such as the inadequacy of funds 
and schools to meet the increasing demands made on them, and the 
shortage of normal schools, leading in turn to a shortage of teachers. 
Through ignorance, moreover, parents sometimes fail to realise the 
material advantages education would bring to their children. 


Alps TO ENFORCEMENT 


To meet the necessary expenses of compulsory education, new taxes 
are being imposed. 

In order to train more teachers and to raise teaching standards, the 
authorities are making every effort to set up new normal schools, attract 
more recruits, and give teachers stability of employment and reduce 
their hours of work. Inspectors are visiting schools more frequently, 
to guide and advise teachers. 

So far as school buildings are concerned, steps have been taken to 
enlarge existing schools, to build new schools in densely populated areas 
and wherever schools are lacking, and to erect temporary wooden hut- 
ments. Schools have also been established in rented buildings or in build- 
ings kindly made available by some wealthy owner, and appeals for 
help have been made to the well-to-do classes. In accordance with a 
ten-year scheme now being implemented, all school buildings will become 
government property. 

In regard to social measures, great things are expected of the new 
Social Insurance Act. Through raising the general standard of living, 
this act will eliminate many of the present obstacles to the full applica- 
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tion of the compulsory education provisions. At the present time the 
Ministry of Education and other bodies are examining the whole question 
of school meals services and clothing facilities. 

Compulsory education was recently placed under the control of the 
Ministry of Education. Curricula were as a result revised so as to bring 
them into closer touch with life, and certain vocational subjects were 
introduced into the urban schools and agriculture into the rural schools. 
The revision of curricula took place in 1949, and brought elementary 
school education considerably closer to primary school educations 


PROLONGATION OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


Compulsory education used to be given on a half-day system, the 
morning being reserved for boys and the afternoon for girls. Since 1938, 
however, this system has been gradually replaced by a full-day one. 
The term of compulsory education was first reduced from five to four 
years, and then finally established at six years. 

The Ministry of Education is now considering the introduction, in 
some localities at least, of optional two-year continuation courses of a 
semi-vocational kind. 


TEACHING ASPECTS 


The change mentioned above, from a half-day to a full-day system, 
led to important modifications in curricula. They were adapted to 
children’s needs and abilities, and to local conditions, and new subjects 
were introduced, such as agriculture in rural schools, domestic science 
in girls’ schools and industrial subjects in urban schools. As already 
noted, moreover, the level of elementary education was brought con- 
siderably closer to that of primary education, with the result that it 
became possible for elementary pupils to go on and pursue their studies 
at secondary level. Such pupils now learn foreign languages in the top 
two elementary classes, and are prepared for the primary certificate 
examination by specially qualified teachers. 

Compulsory education in Egypt does not go beyond the elementary 
stage, which was originally planned to give no more than a fairly rudi- 
mentary education. Most children attending the elementary school come 
from families of modest means, and on leaving school are required to 
begin to help their parents. A few go on to a normal or an elementary 
vocational school, some of the girls to a preparatory normal school. 
Children who have learnt to read the Koran may enter El-Azhar University. 
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FINLAND 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


EXTENT 


Compulsory education in Finland, under the present law, lasts eight 
years, and should terminate with the obtaining of the primary school 
certificate. If a child, however, fails to obtain this certificate at the end 
of his eighth year of schooling, his compulsory education is prolonged 
by one year. Pre-school education is optional. 

A child attends the primary school compulsorily in the August (when 
the school year begins) of the year in which he becomes eight years of age, 
and optionally in the preceding August. The school leaving age is fifteen, 
or sixteen in the case of failure to obtain the primary school certificate. 

The term of compulsory education is the same throughout Finland. 


In sparsely populated areas, however, the last year may take the form 
of part-time practical vocational training for a minimum of 100 hours. 

Post-primary training also takes the form of part-time courses for 
a minimum of 100 hours a year. It must be instituted by headmasters 
at the request of not less than five pupils who have completed their com- 
pulsory schooling. Attendance is optional. 


EXECUTIVE MEASURES 


Compulsory education is free throughout. 

The roster of children of school age is drawn up with the help of 
registrars’ and church authorities’ records. Parents and guardians failing 
duly to enrol a child at school are liable to be fined, and in serious cases 
the authorities may place the child in the care of another family and 
oblige his parents or guardians to pay for his maintenance. 

Teachers send reminders to parents or guardians in the case of absence 
exceeding three days. In the case of prolonged, unjustified absence, 
headmasters may inform the courts or the juvenile welfare committee. 
The latter has authority to place the child in the care of another family. 
Such extreme measures, however, rarely prove necessary in practice. 


SPECIAL CASES 


Children with a chronic illness making attendance at school impossible, 
and imbecile children, are exempt from the compulsory education pro- 
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visions. Less serious cases of mental deficiency are exempt only in rural 
communes where no special school exists. Imbecile children are catered 
for in government-maintained institutions. 

Special provision is made for most categories of children who are 
unable to attend the ordinary primary school. There are, for example, 
special schools where deaf and blind children do their compulsory schooling, 
and the hospitals organise schools for their patients of school age. Radio 
and correspondence courses have been tried, but have not proved satis- 
factory. 

The children of boatmen domiciled on board are as a rule placed 
in the care of a family living near a school. In some cases they are taught 
by their parents and given an examination from time to time by a school 
teacher. Their education must in all cases be ensured. 

There are no persons in Finland without fixed abode. Every citizen 
must have an official domicile. If a person’s work necessitates his being 
temporarily domiciled in another commune, he is entitled to enrol his 
children at a school in that commune. 


DIFFICULTIES OF ENFORCEMENT 


Practically all children of school age in Finland do in fact attend 
school. Only certain children in the war-devastated areas in the north 
are obliged to study at home, the necessary schools for them not yet 
being rebuilt. This fact is mainly responsible for the difference in 1950 
between the number of children of school age (545,128) and the total 


school enrolment (539,856). On the whole people offer no resistance to 
the full enforcement of compulsory education. 


A1ps TO ENFORCEMENT 


In order to facilitate the training of the necessary teaching staff, 
two emergency training colleges and a new normal school have been 
established. 

Students who work satisfactorily in the capacity of primary teachers 
for two years, and pass the examinations of one of the two training colleges 
mentioned above, become certificated teachers. ‘Two six-week summer 
courses and one winter course of thirty-six weeks have also been organised 
to complete the professional training of such students. 

Since the end of the war, schoo] building activities have been more 
intense than at any time in the past. By the terms of a recently passed 
law, the government now makes special grants to relieve the various 
communes of any undue financial burden in respect of school buildings. 

A number of social assistance measures facilitate school attendance. 
Children receive textbooks, school materials and a daily hot meal free 
throughout the period of their compulsory education. They are subject 
to medical examination, and receive all necessary treatment. The com- 
munes pay the daily travelling expenses of children living a certain 
distance from the school, and provide a free boarding house near the 
school if this distance exceeds five kilometres. The communes also 
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undertake to assist families who for financial reasons find difficulty in 
sending their children to school. The children born in a commune are 
given clothing allowances, if the need arises. 

Curricula were revised and adapted to modern conditions in 1949. 


PROLONGATION OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


The term of compulsory education, formerly six years, was raised 
in 1944 to eight years in all urban areas. This step had been contemplated 
for a considerable time, but the war made its execution impossible. The 
prolongation was extended to rural areas in 1948. Since 1946, moreover, 
the communes have been authorised to establish intermediate schools 
on an experimental basis, with curricula corresponding to those of the 
government intermediate schools, and also one-year post-primary courses 
with a pre-vocational bias. The general effect of the prolongation, especially 
in the urban areas, has been to give the curricula and methods of the 
seventh and eighth classes a more practical tendency. 

Further prolongation of the term of compulsory education would 
appear improbable in the near future, given the effects of the war. A 
number of plans have, however, been drawn up in this connection. 

The education authorities at the present time are devoting their 
endeavour more to the creation of a sufficient number of special schools 
to cover the needs of deaf, backward, maladjusted and other children 


unable to attend the ordinary primary school. A scheme is now being 
studied for the establishment in each commune of 6,000 or more inhabit- 
ants, of a special boarding school catering for 10-15 maladjusted children. 
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FRANCE 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of National Education 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


EXTENT 


Compulsory education in France lasts eight years, covering the whole 
of primary schooling. As a rule children begin to attend the primary 
school at the age of six; in communes without provision for nursery- 
infant education they may begin at five. Pre-school education is optional. 
Children are not compelled to attend the primary school after the age of 
eleven, if they are then transferred to a school at secondary level, and 
similar exemption is granted children attending technical, agricultural 
or workshop schools with general courses, but their regular presence at 
such schools is compulsory, under the same conditions of age and good 
conduct as in the primary schools. 

Compulsory education, moreover, does not completely end at fourteen. 
Children of this age who are not pursuing their studies at a secondary 
school, are compelled to choose one of the following part-time courses : 
(a) agricultural training up to seventeen (100 hours a year); (b) domestic 
science training up to seventeen (300 hours a year); (c) industrial or 
commercial training for at least three years (150 hours a year). 

There are also so-called adult courses to which children of not less 
than thirteen years of age are admitted. These courses may comprise 
courses for illiterates, and theoretical and general courses organised in 
response to local needs. 

The term of compulsory education is the same throughout France. 
A child may receive his schooling at a public or a private school or at 
home. 


EXECUTIVE MEASURES 


At all the public establishments to which the compulsory education 
provisions apply, schooling is free. 

Attendance is checked by headmasters, mayors of communes, regional 
representatives, social and educational welfare workers, and officials of all 
kinds. Parents and guardians contravening the compulsory education 
provisions are liable under articles 475 and 478 of the penal code to fines, 
terms of imprisonment, and temporary suppression of family allowances. 
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SPECIAL CASES 


Absence from school is excused on the common grounds of illness, 
contagious illness in the family, and accidental failures of transport faci- 
lities. Exemption, for eight weeks a vear, is also granted in the case of 
children over twelve years of age engaged on agricultural work or salt- 
water fishing. 

Headmasters are allowed to reduce class hours, especially during the 
winter, for children who are prevented from attending all lessons on ac- 
count of the distance of their home from the school or through transport 
difliculties. 

Backward or abnormal children from six to sixteen are catered for 
by special schools with a vocational bias. 

A draft law now under consideration provides for the establishment 
of special classes for children unable to adapt themselves to normal school 
conditions on account of physical, sensory or mental deficiencies. 

It is difficult to ensure the education of children of parents with no 
fixed abode. Some provision is made for showmen’s children in the form 
of caravan schools which move with the shows. So far as boatmen’s 
children are concerned, a draft decree now under discussion provides for 
the setting up of special schools in the neighbourhood of the main canal 
routes, where these children could be educated, and also boarded when 
their parents were away. 

The experimental broadcasts organised before the war were intended 


to supplement, but under no circumstances to replace, schooling given at 


school. 
There still exists in Paris a national correspondence school centre and 


several private undertakings of the same kind. 


DIFFICULTIES OF ENFORCEMENT 


In January, 1950, the number of children subject to full-time com- 
pulsory education (six to fourteen) in France was 4,870,000. Actual 
enrolment stood at 4,733,000. Non-observance of the compulsory schooling 
provisions was thus not in excess of 2.8°,,. 

The main obstacles to the full application of compulsory education 
are distance of home from school, lack of transport facilities, and the use of 
childrer for agricultural work. They are to be found only in the rural 
areas, where absences are as a result more frequent than in the towns. 
There would not appear to be any hindrances of a political or social kind, 
as both public and private schools exist and parents are free to choose 
whichever they prefer. 


Aips TO ENFORCEMENT 
Each commune is legally bound to institute a special school fund for 


the express purpose of facilitating attendance at school by means of school 
meals services, clothing facilities, ete. Special grants may also be made by 
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the government for part payment of the travelling expenses of children 
living in villages far away from their school. 

The Ministry of National Education is doing everything in its power 
to increase the number of teachers and schools, and to develop social aid 
to schoolchildren. Such endeavour, however, is constantly threatened by 
financial difliculties. 

Curricula have been adapted to modern conditions and surroundings 
by giving a practical bias to teaching in the last two classes of the public 
primary schools, and parents would appear to have welcomed this adap- 
tation. 


PROLONGATION OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


The minimum leaving age in France, formerly thirteen, was raised to 
fourteen by the law of 9th August, 1936. The application of this law neces- 
sitated the establishment of new posts and schools, the costs of which have 
been borne by the government or by those communes in a position to do 
so. Parents who have been unable as previously to apprentice their 
children at thirteen, have nevertheless gladly accepted the change, as it 
provides their children with an extra year of education of a practical 
kind. ‘The 1936 prolongation has thus not led to any serious difficulties. 

A further and more important prolongation is envisaged in the 1946 
draft reforms of the Langevin Commission. The leaving age, if these 
reforms were accepted, would be raised from fourteen to eighteen, and 
the four extra years of schooling employed to give children a more exten- 
sive general education and also a practical preparation for the occupation 
towards which they would be guided on the basis of their abilities. The 
realisation of so vast a plan, entailing increasing the term of compulsory 
schooling by one half, is, however, out of the question at the present time. 
There are more urgent needs still to be met: the rebuilding of schools 
destroyed during the war, and the construction of new schools to cope 
with the considerable rise in the birth rate. The national education higher 
council is now considering the possibility of applying the Langevin pro- 
posals gradually, and of spreading the necessary outlays over a number of 
years. 


TEACHING ASPECTS 


As a result of the prolongation of the term of compulsory education, 
made in 1936, greater importance has been given to practical education 
in the curricula of the last two primary years, post-primary courses have 
been established for pupils leaving the primary school, and a technical 
baccalaureate has been instituted for pupils studying at secondary level. 

The prolongation proposed by the Langevin Commission, on the 
other hand, would entail the systematic guidance of pupils towards the 
occupation for which their abilities most suited them. The “ new classes " 
represent an interesting innovation in this connection. They were instituted 
in 1945 in a certain number of secondary establishments at the level of the 
second cycle of studies ; they have a maximum of twenty-five pupils each 
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and are taught by teachers specially trained in activity methods. On the 
basis of observations made in the course of various school activities, and 
of information supplied by parents and the school doctors, a card is made 
out for each pupil, giving his salient temperamental peculiarities and 
serving as an instrument for his school guidance. The gradual application 
of the proposed reforms will also enable vocational guidance to be given. 

The divers measures mentioned above have made possible the coordi- 
nation of intellectual with manual activities, and of the various school 
subjects with each other. Pupils as a result have been able to do better 
work. 
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HAITI 


From the reply sent by the Department of National Education 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


EXTENT 


Compuisory education lasts six years throughout Haiti. It does not 
extend beyond the primary stage. Children enter the primary school 
optionally at six and compulsorily at seven, and must attend until they 
are thirteen. Pre-school education is optional. 

Two-year and three-year adult literacy courses are organised in 
various parts of the country, comprising 600 hours a year. 


EXECUTIVE MEASURES 


Schooling is free in all public primary schools. Fees in private schools 
are from 2 to 4 dollars; government-aided private schools take a certain 
number of pupils free. 

Attendance is controlled by headmasters and the rural and urban 
inspectorates directly, and indirectly by the statistics office of the national 
education directorate. 

Parents contravening the compulsory education provisions are warned 
by the Justices of the Peace, and on repetition are liable to be fined or 
imprisoned. 

On the teachers’ initiative, parents hold frequent meetings in rural 
areas. A great deal of interest is thus aroused in educational matters. 
School meals services are considered greatly to facilitate school attendance. 


SPECIAL CASES 


Quite apart from children with physical disabilities, a large number 
of children in rural areas have to be partially or tctally exempted from 
compulsory education either on account of the poverty of their parents 
or of lack of schools. 

The problem of educating boatmen’s children and children of parents 
with no fixed abode does not in practice arise. 


DIFFICULTIES OF ENFORCEMENT 


The number of children of school age in Haiti is not known, and it is 
therefore impossible to determine the percentage of non-attendance. In 
March, 1950, the total enrolment in rural schools was 60,152. 
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The most serious obstacles to the full application of the compulsory 
education provisions are of an economic order. The poverty of the rural 
population, on the one hand, forces children to desert the schools and to 
work on the land, and government resources, on the other, are not sufficient 
to establish schools everywhere they are needed. In country districts there 
are practically no roads, communications are difficult, and children often 
have to travel 20 kilometres a day to get to school and back to their home. 
Discouraged by such journeys, children abandon school after three or 
four years, and enrolments in the upper classes of the rural schools are 
as a result very low. Existing schools, in addition to their fewness, are 
inadequately housed and equipped, and there is a shortage of teachers. 

In country areas, the attitude of parents sometimes militates against 
the full application of compulsory education. Through ignorance or 
indifference, they set very little store on schooling, or consider it necessary 
only for boys. Such an attitude is exceptional, however, and is gradually 
dying out. 


A1Ips TO ENFORCEMENT 


A levy of 10% is made on communal funds for building new schools 
in isolated rural areas. The sums earmarked for school buildings in the 
government budget have been increased, and will enable extensions and 
improvements to existing schools to be made. 

The government recently assumed financial responsibility for the 
canteens in a number of rural schools, and thus ensured their continued 


operation. 
Efforts being made in the field of adult education will, it is hoped, do 


much to overcome the negative attitude of parents. 
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From the reply sent by the Secretary of State for Education 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


EXTENT 


In Honduras, in accordance with the law now in force, all children 
must attend the primary school from seven to fifteen years of age. The 
number of classes they should pass through, however, is not prescribed. 
If a child’s seventh birthday comes within the four months following the 
beginning of the school year, his admission to the primary school may be 
somewhat advanced. Children may attend the nursery-infant school, 
optionally, from the age of four onwards. 

The term of compulsory schooling is the same throughout the country. 


EXECUTIVE MEASURES 


By law primary education in Honduras is compulsory and free. 
School attendance is controlled by teachers, headmasters, local education 
authorities and the central school statistics office. Unjustified absence 
is punishable by fines. An attempt is made to secure the cooperation of 
families through the formation of parents’ groups and committees, wherever 
ignorance or indifference on the part of parents or guardians causes 
attendances to fall. 


SPECIAL CASES 


Children suffering from a chronic disability or living over three 
kilometres from the nearest school are exempt from the compulsory 
education provisions. 


DIFFICULTIES OF ENFORCEMENT 


According to census figures, there are 271,987 children of school 
age in Honduras. School enrolment totals 95,111. Attendance is lowest 
in the rural areas, and the main obstacles to it are of an economic order : 
poverty, lack of suitable premises, materials and furniture. Infringement 
of the compulsory education provisions is also sometimes due to neglect 
on the part of the local authorities or to a lack of teachers capable of 
arousing the sustained interest of their pupils. 
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Aips To ENFORCEMENT 


The authorities are endeavouring to establish new schools, improve 
existing schools and ensure the provision of materials, and to raise selection 
standards by offering higher salaries to teachers. School meals services 
were recently introduced into a number of schools. 

Such plans entail, however, heavy expenses, and parliamentary 
approval is to be sought for increases in the primary education budget. 

Certain modifications are also to be made in the school regulations. 
Curricula are to be reformed and made more suited to local conditions, 
and certain changes are being made in school organisation. 


PROLONGATION OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


No prolongation of compulsory education is at present contemplated. 
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ICELAND 


From the reply sent by the Directorate of Education 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


EXTENT 


Compulsory education in Iceland begins at seven years of age, and 
lasts for eight vears. Six of these eight years are spent at the primary 
school, and the last two either at the senior primary school or at a secondary 
establishment. The normal school-leaving age is fifteen. If a child volun- 
tarily continues his studies at a secondary establishment for an extra 
vear and passes the third year examinations, he obtains an intermediate 
certificate giving proof of a good general education. If he intends to 
pursue his studies, this certificate also serves to admit him to the lycée 
or the normal school. Holders of it are also entitled to be admitted to 


part-time continuation courses giving young persons at work specialist 

training in their chosen occupation (navigation, industry, languages, etc.). 
The term of compulsory education is the same throughout Iceland. 

Children in sparsely populated rural areas, however, may begin their 

primary schooling at the age of eight, nine or even ten, provided their 

parents undertake to teach them reading, writing and artihmetic. 
Nursery-infant education is optional. 


EXECUTIVE MEASURES 


Education is free in public schools and in schools for which the govern- 
ment meets not less than 50% of the costs of maintenance. 

Attendance is controlled by headmasters and inspectors. Parents 
or guardians who fail to send a child to school or neglect to give him 
alternative instruction at home, are liable to be fined. 

Meetings of parents are organised at frequent intervals to foster 
interest in the work of the schools. 


SpeciAL CASES 


Handicapped children are exempt from attendance at the ordinary 
primary school, if they are unable to profit from the course. Special 
schools exist for them, but in insufficient number, and efforts are now 
being made to establish new ones. There is a special school at Reykjavik 
for the education of deaf-and-dumb children. 
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Broadcast courses are organised for the teaching of modern languayes. 
A correspondence school operates under the auspices of the Icelandic 
federation of cooperative societies. 

Children of parents with no fixed abode attend the school in their 
place of temporary domicile or are boarded out. 


DIFFICULTIES OF ENFORCEMENT 


Children of school age number roughly 16,000. School attendance 
is satisfactory in all except the more sparsely populated rural areas. 

There is still an insufficient number of school buildings in Iceland 
and a shortage of qualified teachers. These are the two main obstacles 
to the full application of the compulsory education provisions. 


Alps 10 ENFORCEMENT 


Efforts are being made to increase the funds available for building 
new schools and for the establishment of special schools for handicapped 
children. Where schools are lacking, classes are provisionally organised 
in meeting halls or even in private houses. 

To meet the urgent need for teachers, persons with a good general 
education but without teaching qualifications, are appointed to teaching 
posts, 

Social aid to schoolchildren in the form of school meals and clothing 
facilities has not proved essential in Iceland, since parents’ material 
conditions are reasonably good. In many schools, however, children 
receive a small glass of cod-liver oil each day. 


PROLONGATION OF COMPULSORY SCHOOLING 


Compulsory education was first introduced in Iceland in 1907, with 
a term of four years. The school age ran from ten to fourteen, and parents 
were expected to teach their children to read and write before they began 
school. 

Compulsory education was extended from seven to fourteen in 1936, 
and prolonged to fifteen in 1946, with the option of continuing at school 
until sixteen. 

This last prolongation made necessary the revision of curricula and 
textbooks so as to adapt them to the new plan of studies and the age of 
the pupils. The primary curricula have been considerably lightened, 
and during their last two years of compulsory schooling pupils are given 
the choice of theoretical or practical training, according to their abilities. 
Endeavours are being made to give methods and teaching a more practical 
bias. The introduction of intelligence and ability tests for all children 
between five and sixteen years of age is contemplated. 
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INDIA 


From the replies forwarded by the Ministry of Education 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


This general survey of compulsory education in India is based on 
reports from the following nine states, each of which has its own school 
system : Assam, West Bengal, Bihar, Bombay, Madras, Madhya Pradesh, 
Orissa, Punjab and Travancore-and-Cochin. 

Compulsory education has so far been applied only in certain areas 
of these provinces, as follows : 

Assam. Compulsory education was here introduced in two selected 
areas at the beginning of 1949, two more areas being added each year. 


West Bengal. Compulsory education provisions are made for urban 
areas in the Bengal Primary Education Act, 1919, and for rural areas 
in the Bengal (Rural) Primary Education Act, 1930. Application of these 
provisions is left to the initiative of the local authorities. Compulsory 


education has thus so far been instituted only in one ward of Calcutta, 
among urban areas, for boys of age group six, and is being introduced 
in certain selected rural areas. 

Bihar. Compulsory education has here just been adopted, and is 
being applied for the time being only in certain of the larger municipal- 
ities and certain other selected urban areas, so far as primary education 
is concerned, and in only one area (Brindaban in the Bettiah Subdivision 
in the Champaran District), so far as basic education is concerned. The 
Bihar authorities are conducting experiments to show that the system 
of eight-year basic education is more economical than that of five-year 
primary education, and can be more easily universalised on account of 
its productive activities. 

Bombay. Compulsory education was here being introduced, prior 
to 1947, in some urban areas, two districts and a few other places. From 
1947 onwards, it has been introduced in all villages with a population 
of over 1,000, for both boys and girls. In 1952-1953 it will be extended 
to villages with a population of less than 1,000 (exceptionally, one year 
later in a few districts). It is planned to have compulsory education from 
six to fourteen years of age in a few years’ time, but for the time being 
the term has been reduced from five years to four. 


Madhya Pradesh. Compulsory education was here introduced (a) 
in 159 centres in 1934-1935 and in 365 centres (now divided into 28 jana- 
pada sabhas) in 1949-1950, in the rural areas, and (b) in 26 municipal- 
ities in 1934-1935 and in 34 municipalities in 1949-1950, in the urban areas 
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Madras. Compulsory education was here introduced in 1949 in two 
selected areas. Two more such areas are to be added each year. 


Orissa. Before Orissa became a separate state, the Madras Element- 
ary Education Act, 1920, and the Bihar and Orissa Primary Education 
Act, 1919, respectively, were in force in the Parlakimedi municipality 
in the Ganjam district. Orissa is now endeavouring to extend the area 
under compulsory education, and is drawing up a new act. 


Punjab. Compulsory education is here governed by the Punjab 
Primary Education Act, 1915. The act of 1940 has never been applied. 
A new act is being drawn up which will authorise the government to 
apply compulsory education in all areas without prior request to do so 
by the local authorities. 

Travancore-and-Cochin. A compulsory education scheme was here 
first introduced in 1946-1947. Financial difficulties prevented its further 
expansion in 1948-1949. At the present time one-quarter of the state 


is covered. 
EXTENT 


The term of compulsory education is four years in West Bengal 
(traditional primary schools), Bombay (five years from 1951-1952 and 
1952-1953 in villages of over 1,000 inhabitants), Madhya Pradesh and 
Punjab ; five years in Assam, West Bengal (basic primary schools), Bihar 
(basic schools excepted), Orissa and Travancore-and-Cochin ; six years 
in Madras; and eight years in Bihar (basic schools). 

Optionally, children may begin to attend a nursery-infant school 
from two years of age in Madras, and from three years of age in Travan- 
core-and-Cochin and Bombay. Optionally, in the latter state, they may 
begin attendance at the primary school at the age of five. 

The compulsory age of admission to the primary school is six years 
in Assam, West Bengal, Bihar, Madras, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and 
Punjab, five years in Travancore-and-Cochin, and seven years in Bombay. 
In the latter state it will be changed in 1951-1952 and 1952-1953 to six 
years in villages of over 1,000 inhabitants. 

The school-leaving age is ten years in Orissa and Travancore-and- 
Cochin ; ten years in Madhya Pradesh for children having duly completed 
four years’ compulsory schooling, and fourteen for other children; ten 
years in West Bengal in urban areas and eleven years in rural areas ; 
eleven years in Bombay, or earlier if a child has completed four years’ 
primary schooling ; eleven years in Bihar in primary schools and fifteen 
years in basic schools ; twelve years in Assam, or on completion of five 
years’ schooling ; fourteen years in Madras (tw lve for girls), or on com- 
pletion of six years’ schooling. 

Attendance at continuation or adult classes is optional. In Madras 
the adult education centres make use of libraries, films, etc. 


EXECUTIVE MEASURES 


In all the areas where compulsory education provisions are in force, 
schooling is free. All the nine states covered by this report, with the 
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exception of West Bengal (where compulsory education has only just 
been introduced), measures are taken against parents or guardians fail- 
ing to send their children regularly to school. Such measures vary from 
a warning up to fines of 2 to 100 rupees according to circumstances and 
state. In some states, parents are also punished if they make their children 
work to the prejudice of their schooling ; such an offence is punishable 
in Bombay and Travancore-and-Cochin with a fine of up to 25 rupees. 

Attendance is in most cases controlled by special attendance officers, 
and also by inspectors, teachers, and committees (often composed of 
persons not in any way directly connected with education). 

Some states take special steps to encourage attendance. Attendance 
officers make every effort to establish contact with parents in Bombay 
and Madras. Teachers in Bombay are also expected to get to know the 
parents of their pupils. In Madras inspectors and teachers organise 
parents’ associations which do valuable work. In the quarter of Calcutta 
covered by compulsory education, the school committees, through the 
attendance officers, encourage attendance by periodical propaganda 
lectures and inducements in the shape of a free supply of books, slates 
and pencils. Materials are also supplied free in the Punjab by the local 
authorities, with the aid of government grants. Necessitous children in 
Travancore-and-Cochin get school meals and materials free. 


SPECIAL CASES 


Exemption from the compulsory education provisions is generally 


granted on the following grounds: (a) when a child’s home is too far 
(one or two miles) from the nearest school, or when such school is difficult 
of access ; (b) illness or disability (exemption may be temporary or per- 
manent) ; (c) when a child is receiving adequate instruction elsewhere ; 
(d) when the parents’ religion is different from that of the school. 

Other grounds for exemption are accepted in some states, such as 
a child’s being needed to help with work in the house or on the farm at 
certain seasons, his being the family breadwinner, or his ignorance of the 
language used at the school. Mohammedan girls over eleven years of age 
may obtain exemption in Assam. In other cases, the granting of exemption 
is left to the discretion of the local authorities. 

The social education centres in Bihar have made arrangements for the 
instruction of children exempt from the compulsory education provisions. 
There are a few special schools in Bombay for retarded and delicate children. 

In Assam the children of persons with no permanent domicile are 
admitted into the schools in the locality of their temporary domicile. In 
Madras a census is being made of the nomad Cattle breeders, preparatory 
to drawing up a scheme for the education of their children, and in Bombay 
a similar plan is being drawn up for the children of seasonal workers 
(the Katakaries). 


DiFFICULTIES OF ENFORCEMENT 


The following are some examples of enrolment totals as compared 
with the number of children of school age: (a) Assam, 115,150 out of 
196,282 ; (b) West Bengal (one quarter in Calcutta), 3,249 out of 3,610 ; 
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(c) Bihar (17 urban and 1 rural areas), 50,825 (including 1,893 girls not 
subject to compulsory schooling) out of 61,485, the attendance percentage 
in the urban areas being 80%, ; (d) Bombay (March, 1950), 869,450 out 
of 1,605,600 in the rural areas, and 101,600 out of 135,200 in the urban 
areas ; (e) Madras (1948-1949), 598,816 boys out of 679,846 (88.8%) and 
374,172 girls out of 471,383 (77.2%); (f) Madhya Pradesh, 7% of the 
population is subject to compulsory education, but enrolments do not 
attain this figure ; (g) Orissa, 1,641 out of 1,960; (h) Punjab, 156,599 out 
of 247,087 ; (i) Travancore-and-Cochin, 228,393 out of 269,061. 

Attendance in Bihar varies little as between one area and another, 
but in Travancore-and-Cochin, Bombay, Madras, Madhya Pradesh and 
Punjab, it is much higher in the urban than in the rural areas. There are 
two main reasons for the higher attendance in urban areas : (a) the material 
level of life is much lower in the country, and parents are obliged to 
employ their children on productive work; (b) the town schools are 
cleaner and more easily reached, and the general intellectual and educa- 
tional level is higher. 

The principal obstacles to the full application of the compulsory 
education provisions are thus poverty, entailing the use of children on pro- 
ductive work, and the local authorities’ lack of funds. Parents’ apathy and 
ignorance also play a part, and the absence of a civic sense in the rural 
areas, and in some cases indifference on the part of the local authorities. 


Aips TO ENFORCEMENT 


A number of measures to facilitate school attendance have been 
applied or are under consideration. 

Almost everywhere the main measure of this kind has been the 
establishment of new teacher training centres, and in some cases the 
awarding of grants to non-governmental normal schools. In some local- 
ities the allowances made to teachers-in-training have been increased, 
or teachers’ salaries have been raised, as in Madras, to make the profes- 
sion more attractive. Additional teachers have been appointed in Assam. 

So far as school buildings are concerned, government building grants 
have been made to local education authorities, or the government has 
undertaken responsibility for a proportion (in some cases a half or three- 
quarters) of building expenses. In Bombay building committees have 
been appointed to accelerate school building, and the number of central 
schools is to be increased. 

Social assistance measures have been taken in some cases, consisting 
fr the most part of the free distribution of school materials (Bombay, 
Madhya Pradesh, Punjab, Travancore-and-Cochin). In Madras the 
children of war-disabled Ministry of Education officials are given special 
concessions. Free meals services exist in Travancore-and-Cochin and 
Madras. 

Efforts are being made in Bihar to improve home conditions and to 
draw up a scheme whereby poor children could attend school and never- 
theless be available for farm work and livestock minding. In Madras 
the government has declared that there is no prescribed period for vaca- 
tions, and a very considerable amount of freedom is thus given to school 
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managements in regard to school hours, weekly and other holidays, subject 
to a prescribed minimum duration of school day and minimum number 
of working days per year; schools are thus free to adjust their work to 
local conditions and arrange holidays at the most suitable times, as, for 
example, during the transplanting and harvesting seasons. 

Bombay is establishing homes for backward children, and Madras 
centres for orphans. 

Bihar is seeking to execute a social aid scheme based on the produc- 
tive work of the pupils. 

Legislation has been passed in Madras forbidding the employment 
of children below the age of fourteen in factories, workshops, business 
concerns, etc., proprietors or managements being liable to prosecution 
if they contravene the provisions. Legislation is also proposed for improv- 
ing children’s work conditions, covering both its educational and industrial 
aspects. 

In Assam and Madras efforts are being made to influence parents, 
by means of public meetings, visits to homes and adult literacy courses. 

The government of Punjab asks local authorities to devote as much 
as possible of their available funds to mass education. 

Curricula have been revised so as to adapt them to modern and local 
conditions, in West Bengal (1950), Bombay, Madhya Pradesh and Punjab. 
In Bihar and Travancore-and-Cochin they have been so framed as to 
leave greater freedom to teachers. In Bombay the basic education curri- 
culum is being gradually introduced into all primary schools. National 
basic education curricula are being drawn up in Madhya Pradesh. In 


Assam the curriculum gives emphasis to the importance of a child’s 
surroundings, and certain schools in addition to this curriculum teach 
weaving, gardening, mud-plastering and compost-making. In Madras 
curricula have been adapted to regional conditions and given a vocational 


bias. 
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ISRAEL 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


EXTENT 


The Israel compulsory education law was drawn up at the time of 
the country’s proclamation as a State, and came into effect on Ist April, 
1950. It provides for nine years of compulsory education, of which the 
first year is passed at the nursery-infant school and the remaining eight 
at the primary school. Children may attend the nursery-infant school 
from the age of four or even three, but attendance does not become 
compulsory before the age of five. They then proceed to the primary 
school at the age of six. The school-leaving age is fourteen. 

The compulsory education act also applies to boys and girls from 
fourteen to eighteen who have not received or completed primary school- 
ing, special young workers’ training being organised for them. They are 
young persons who were of school age before the compulsory education 
act came into force, or who recently immigrated into Israel from displaced 
persons camps. 

The term of compulsory education is the same in Israel for rural 
as for urban areas. 


EXECUTIVE MEASURES 


Compulsory education is free. The compulsory education act having 
been in force for only one year, its application has been spread over three 
years, and it it will thus not be fully implemented until the beginning 
of the school year 1951-1952. 

Parents failing to enrol a child at school are liable to be fined or 
imprisoned. Similar penalties attend contravention of the compulsory 
education provisions concerning young persons from fourteen to eighteen 
who have not completed their primary schooling, and are in this case 
applicable not only to parents, but also to the young persons themselves 
and to employers failing to enrol them in the young workers’ courses. 


SPECIAL CASES 


Children with physical or other disabilities are not exempt from the 
compulsory education provisions, the law providing for the establishment 
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of special schools for such children. Distance of home from school, more- 
over, is not deemed reasonable ground for failure to attend school. 

In the quite exceptional cases where it is granted, exemption is made 
on account of the great differences existing between certain communities. 
The education of the children concerned may be based on a curriculum 
other than the official one, but under no circumstances may they remain 
illiterate. 

The education of boatmen’s children does not give rise to any special 
problems, since they live in villages provided with schools. So far as 
the nomadic Beduin tribes of the Negev are concerned, a number of 
schools have been, and more are to be, opened in the regions they inhabit, 
and the government hopes to secure regular attendance from the children 
attending these schools. 

Some children receive their primary schooling in schools established 
in the camps where numerous families are still forced to live—-the building 
of houses has not kept pace with the incoming tide of immigrants (400,000 
in a period of two years). 


DIFFICULTIES OF ENFORCEMENT 


The number of children of school age (excluding the young persons 
between fourteen and eighteen) is roughly 180,000. Only a few thousand 
of these children are not actually enrolled at a school. 

Among the Jewish population of Israel, school attendance reaches 


practically 100%, falling below this figure only among certain sects 
inhabiting the poorer quarters of the towns and with a low cultural level. 
Among the Arab population, on the other hand, attendance is less satis- 
factory, but an improvement has already been made. 


Alps TO ENFORCEMENT 


To combat non-attendance at school (which, as noted above, no- 
where reaches any serious proportions), teacher “ pioneers "’ visit the poorer 
quarters of the towns and conduct campaigns of persuasion. In this 
way they have already succeeded in getting a number of children from 
the suburbs of Jerusalem and Tel-Aviv to come to school. 

As a result of the rapid increase of population through immigration, 
the normal school teaching course had to be reduced to permit young 
teachers to take up their duties more quickly in the newly established 
classes. 

The problem of school buildings is one which cannot be solved in 
the immediate future. The rate of school building has increased, but in 
many towns it has been necessary to introduce the shift system of 
attendance. 

The full application of the compulsory education provisions is 
facilitated by social assistance measures, such as school meals services, 
distribution of milk, and special treatment for children of necessitous 
families. 

For a vear and a half seventeen committees have been working on 
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the revision of primary curricula. Special attention is being given to the 
curricula for young workers, and to the general need to adapt studies 
to modern conditions. 


PROLONGATION OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


As noted above, Israel was proclaimed a State only two years ago 
and the compulsory education act will be fully implemented only from 
the beginning of the school year 1951-1952. The authorities therefore 
do not contemplate any prolongation of the term of compulsory educa- 
tion for the time being. 





ITALY 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


EXTENT 


The legislation at present in force in Italy provides for eight years 
of compulsory education, covering five years’ primary schooling and three 
vears at the pre-vocational school (scuola di avviamento professionale). 

A child must begin to attend the primary school when he is six 
between the beginning of the school year in October and the last day of 
December. The school-leaving age is normally fourteen. If a child is 
domiciled, however, in a commune where full provision for the eight 
years of compulsory schooling does not exist, he may leave school on 
satisfactorily completing the existing classes. Every commune has provi- 
sion for at least the first three primary classes. 

Pre-school education, for children from three to six, is optional. 
Attendance at adult courses—-organised ten to twelve hours a week for 
five months of the year—is also optional. 


EXECUTIVE MEASURES 


Compulsory schooling is free throughout. Attendance is controlled 
by teachers, headmasters, inspectors and communal authorities. Con- 
traventions of the compulsory education provisions are subject to fines 
of 2 to 50 liras, at the instigation of the communal authorities. The 
courts intervene in more serious cases and may inflict fines varying from 
160 to 2,400 liras. 

Social assistance measures facilitating school attendance form part 
of the activities of the Patronalo scolastico to be found in each commune. 
The parents’ associations existing in some localities also go valuable 
work in this connection. 


SPECIAL CASES 


Children living more than two kilometres from the nearest public 
school are exempt from the compulsory schooling provisions. Children 
who are blind, deaf-and-dumb or otherwise physically handicapped, on the 
other hand, are obliged to attend school, if they are educable, until the 
age of sixteen. 
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In sparsely or only temporarily inhabited regions, where no public 
school exists and the number of children of school age is less than fifteen, 
private individuals can get authority to open a school eligible for govern- 
ment grant in part maintenance (in accordance with articles 90-93 of 
decree no. 577 dated Sth February, 1928). 


DIFFICULTIES OF ENFORCEMENT 


Enrolments totalled 4,700,000 during the school year 1946-1947. 
It is estimated that on an average 6%, of the children of school age avoid 
attending school. 

Attendance is least satisfactory in the sparsely populated areas, 
this being due to extreme poverty and to local conditions causing the 
schools to function badly at certain periods of the year. Endeavours are 
being made to give greater social assistance, to establish new schools, 
and to improve the buildings of existing schools. 


A1ips TO ENFORCEMENT 


The authorities plan to develop the educational network so as to 
provide the five primary classes in all localities with not less than fifteen 
children of school age, and the three pre-vocational classes in all localities 
with not less than fifteen children from eleven to fourteen. The proposals 


now being considered also provide for an increase of school building 
grants. 

Social assistance measures are to be developed, so as to give all 
children capable of pursuing higher studies the opportunity of doing so, 
even though their means are limited. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


As formerly, the term of compulsory education is fixed by the new 
Italian constitution at eight years, but within the framework of general 
school reform, the curricula of the three years following primary schooling 
are to be modified considerably. In accordance with the draft act now 
being considered, all children on completion of their five years’ primary 
schooling will have to choose one of the three following branches : classical 
secondary, technical secondary and normal secondary, with an entrance 
examination for the technical and classical branches. It will be possible 
for children to transfer from one branch to another, after taking the 
examinations at the end of their first year, in order to ensure that their 
choice of branch is really suited to their abilities and vocational leanings. 
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JORDAN 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


EXTENT 


Compulsory education in Jordan lasts seven years, covering the 
whole of primary education. The school age is from seven to fourteen. 

The term of compulsory education is the same in both urban and rural 
areas. 


EXECUTIVE MEASURES 


Primary schooling is free in Jordan, except for the two top 
classes, the 6th and 7th, for which fees are charged amounting to £P 2 
per annum (Draft of Public Education Regulations, 1938). 

Parents failing to comply with the compulsory education provisions 
are liable to fines and imprisonment. 


DIFFICULTIES OF ENFORCEMENT 


Children of school age number 50,000, and of them 10,000 are enrolled 
at school. Attendance is about the same for rural as for urban zones. 
The difficulties in this connection, of parents and the authorities, are of 
an economic kind. 


Aips TO ENFORCEMENT 


Every endeavour is made to increase the funds available for education, 
and to improve curricula. Teachers are appointed from other Arab coun- 
tries, and the population is encouraged to build schools. 


PROLONGATION OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


The prolongation of compulsory education is impeded only by consi- 
derations of a financial order. Every effort is made to persuade the local 
authorities and the general public to devote increased funds to educational 


ends. 
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LUXEMBURG 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of National Education 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


EXTENT 


Compulsory education for Luxemburg children and foreign children 
domiciled in Luxemburg lasts not less than eight years. Their attendance 
at the nursery school is optional. They are admitted into the primary 
school in the year in which they attain six years of age (never less) before 
the end of November of that year, and must attend there until they are 
fourteen years of age, except in the case of their transfer to a school of 
recognised equivalence. 

Subject to prior authorisation by the government, the communal 
authorities may prolong the term of compulsory education by six months 
or a whole year, in accordance with a grand-ducal decree of the 25th May, 
1945. Children attending school during this supplementary period are 
exempt from attendance at continuation classes. The latter are compulsory 
for children who have had only eight years of schooling, and comprise 
eight hours a week for two years. 

Children who have taken up an apprenticeship are compelled to attend 
vocational courses for eight hours a week for three years. 

Adult classes are not obligatory. So far as compulsory education is 
concerned, there are no differences between urban and rural areas. 


JEXECUTIVE MEASURES 


Compulsory education is free in Luxemburg. Necessitous children 
receive school materials free. Class teachers check attendances each day, 
and send monthly summaries to the school committee and the inspector. 

Penal sanctions exist for dealing with parents or guardians who 
contravene the compulsory education measures. They are first warned if 
a child has been absent irom school during four half-days without reason- 
able excuse. After two more such absences they receive a registered letter 
reminding them of the necessity of complying with the compulsory edu- 
cation provisions. Any further contravention is then punishable by a fine 
of 100 to 500 francs. 


SPECIAL CASES 
Children with a physical infirmity are exempt from the compulsory 
education provisions. Mentally deficient children are not admitted into 
the primary school. Subject to government approval, the communal 
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authorities may exclude from school any child whose presence is deemed 
physically or morally prejudicial to the other children, in accordance with 
article 2 of the law of 10th August, 1912. Delinquent children are catered 
for in remand homes coming under the Ministry of Justice. 

Deaf-and-dumb and blind children are subject to compulsory education 
lasting eight years at special establishments supported by the government, 
in accordance with the law of the 7th August, 1923. 

There are relatively very few boatmen’s children, or children of 
persons with no fixed abode, and special regulations covering them have 
so far not proved necessary. As a rule such children attend the ordinary 
primary school or a private boarding school. 

There are no correspondence schools or radio courses in Luxemburg. 


DIFFICULTIES OF ENFORCEMENT 


In the school-year 1948-1949, 28,610 children of school age were 
enrolled in the schools of Luxemburg. 

Practically no difficulties are met with in regard to the full application 
of the compulsory education provisions, which were first introduced by 
the law of the 20th April, 1881. In increasingly rare cases, special exemp- 
tions, often limited to a part of the day, are granted from the sixth class 
onwards to children from large families, in order that they help their 
parents. 


Alps TO ENFORCEMENT 


The recruitment of primary staff and the building of schools are 
organised in accordance with needs at any given time. The government 
makes grants to the communes for the improvement of existing schools, in 
conformity with modern standards of hygiene. 

Curricula are adapted as far as possible to the children’s intellectual 
level and to local conditions. Children who find difficulty in following 
the ordinary curriculum are grouped in classes with a more restricted 
curriculum. 


PROLONGATION OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


When first introduced in 1881, compulsory education in Luxemburg 
lasted a minimum of six years, and the communes were empowered to 
prolong this term by one year. It was then prolonged to seven years (or 
eight years if the communes so chose) in 1912, and later without undue 
difficulty to its present term of eight years (or nine years if the communes 
so choose). Further prolongation would probably entail structural reforms 
in the present school system; in rural schools, for example, the teacher 
would be called on to handle nine classes simultaneously, which would not 
be without its problems, and the question of mixed classes would also 
have to be reviewed. 
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The criticism is sometimes made that the communes having chosen 
to extend compulsory education to nine years, place their pupils at the 
disadvantage of entering life a year late, during which year other 
children are making their first steps in their work. 


TEACHING ASPECTS 


The curriculum of the ninth class has been given an essentially 
practical bias. It gives emphasis to handicrafts, domestic science and a 


vocational introduction. 
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MEXICO 


From the reply sent by the Secretariat for Education 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


EXTENT 


Only primary education, lasting six years, is compulsory in Mexico. 
The minimum age of admission is six, and the school-leaving age is twelve 
or, if a child has still not completed his primary education, fourteen. 
Attendance of children under six at nursery-infant schools is optional. 

The compulsory education provisions now in force apply throughout 
the country, in both rural and urban areas. 

A large-scale literacy campaign has been waged in recent years. In 
accordance with the emergency law of 21st August, 1944, and two sub- 
sequent decrees, adults from fourteen to forty and children unable to 
attend the ordinary primary school, are obliged to attend the literacy 
centres established in all parts of the country. 


EXECUTIVE MEASURES 


Public schools in Mexico are free at all levels. Attendance is con- 
trolled by teachers. Article 65 of the education act provides for penalties 
for contraventions by parents or guardians of the compulsory education 
provisions. 


SPECIAL CASES 


Children who are ill, backward or handicapped are exempt from 
attendance at the ordinary primary school, and the compulsory education 
provisions call for the establishment of special schools for such children. 
No special provision is made for the children of boatmen or of persons 
with no fixed abode. 


DIFFICULTIES OF ENFORCEMENT 
Children of school age numbered 6,177,318 in 1949, and actual enrol- 


ments totalled 2,880,527. The difference between these figures is due 
not only to non-attendance, but also to the fact that the enrolments do 
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not include those children having completed their schooling at twelve 
but still of school age, i.e., under fifteen. 

Adverse economic conditions and an insufficient number of schools 
are the main obstacles to the full application of the compulsory education 
provisions in Mexico. Their influence is stronger in rural than in urban 
areas, and attendance is as a result less irregular in the latter than in 
the former. 


A1Ips TO ENFORCEMENT 


In addition to the establishment of new normal schools to train a 
sufficient number of teachers, mention should be made of the setting up 
of the Instituto Federal de Capacitacién del Magisterio, which offers 
teachers spare-time professional refresher courses and the possibility of 
earning higher salaries. 

The building of new schools forms part of a nation-wide education 
plan in which both the federal government and the various states are 
taking part. 

As regards social measures, it is to be noted that the various schemes 
for raising standards of living in Mexico are such as to encourage school 
attendance. School attendance is also facilitated by the boarding accom- 
modation possessed by many primary schools in all parts of the country, 
and by the school meals services existing in a number of urban schools. 

The repeated revision of curricula, so as to ensure their constant 


adaptation to modern conditions, also serves as a measure favouring 
school attendance. 


PROLONGATION OF SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


Compulsory education was introduced in Mexico in 1935. No change 
has so far been made in its term, and none is contemplated for the time 
being. 
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MONACO 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of State 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


EXTENT 


In accordance with legislation now in force, compulsory education 
in Monaco comprises the eight years of primary schooling, the school 
age being from six to fourteen. Children from two to six years of age 
are admitted to the nursery-infant and part-time pre-primary schools, 
attendance being optional. 


EXECUTIVE MEASURES 


Primary schooling is free in Monaco at all public schools except for 
foreign children attending the lycée. 

Attendance is controlled by teachers, inspectors and the education 
committee. 


SpeciaL Cases 
As an exceptional measure, the authorities may grant exemption 
to children with physical disabilities or a chronic illness. 
Aips TO ENFORCEMENT 
There are practically no serious obstacles to the full application of 
the compulsory education provisions in Monaco. On account of the 
increasing number of pupils, it has been necessary to set up new classes 


in existing schools. Each school has a canteen providing meals at reduced 
prices. 


PROLONGATION OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


At the present time no prolongation of compulsory education is 
contemplated. 
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NETHERLANDS 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education, Arts and Science 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


EXTENT 


Compulsory education in the Netherlands covers the six years at 
primary level and the first two years at secondary level. The school age 
is normally from seven to fifteen. Optionally, children may enter the 
primary school at six years of age, the school-leaving age then being 
fourteen. A child, moreover, not having reached the sixth primary class 
by fourteen years of age, may leave school. 

Nursery-infant education is optional. 


EXECUTIVE MEASURES 


Fees vary according to the parents’ income, to a maximum of 10 
florins per child per annum in the primary school, 300 florins in the senior 
primary school, and 600 florins in the secondary school. Schooling is 
free if the parents’ income is below a certain minimum. 

Attendance is controlled by teachers and inspectors. Parents con- 
travening the compulsory education provisions are liable to be fined up 
to 300 florins, or imprisoned. 

To encourage children to attend school, the municipal council award 
special distinctions and prizes. 


SPECIAL CASES 


Parents in the Netherlands are legally entitled to choose the type 
of school they prefer for their children ; if there is no school of the desired 
type within a reasonable distance, they need not send their children to 
school, but may educate them at home. Parents with a child medically 
certified to be unable to attend school in the ordinary way, are also 
obliged to provide for his education at home. 

Children of parents with no fixed abode must attend the school of 
any locality in which they spend more than two days. 

Boatmen domiciled on board generally send their children to the 
schools at the points where they come on shore ; the children are given 
homework at each school, do it on board, and then present the finished 
work at the next school. There are also residential schools which the 
older children attend and which offer a three- or four-year primary course. 

Special government-aided schools exist for gipsies’ children. 
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DIFFICULTIES OF ENFORCEMENT 


It is practically impossible in the Netherlands for a child of school 
age to evade the compulsory education provisions. If his parents fail 
to register him at school, it is part of the primary inspector's duties to 
do so. Compulsory education was first introduced fifty years ago, and 
is now universal. 

In fishing villages, at certain periods of the year, children can earn 
quite considerable sums by embarking with the fishermen, and some- 
times absent themselves from school in order to do so. They have similar 
opportunities while certain agricultural work is being done. Mothers 
adding to the family budget by going out to work, moreover, sometimes 
keep one of the older children from school to take her place at home. 
To deal with situations of this kind, primary inspectors are authorised 
to grant fifteen days’ holiday to a child over twelve years of age, who 
has attended school regularly for the last six months, and headmasters 
may grant holidays of up to ten half-days a year. 


A1ips TO ENFORCEMENT 


Article 13 of the primary education act provides for special grants 
to cover transport expenses. In certain cases children are provided with 
clothing. 


PROLONGATION OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


The term of compulsory education in the Netherlands was increased 
on Ist January, 1950, from seven to eight years. Employers engaging 
a young person not possessing a certificate attesting to his release from 
school, are liable to prosecution. 


TEACHING ASPECTS 


The prolongation of compulsory education has entailed certain 
modifications in primary school organisation. For some years, moreover, 
two supplementary primary classes have existed for children not wishing 
to go to a secondary establishment, with the effect that the primary 
school comprises eight classes instead of six as formerly. 

The curriculum of these two supplementary classes gives greater 
importance to preparation for social life and to practical training in the 
form of handicrafts for boys and domestic science and needlework for 
girls. 

Children wishing to go on to a secondary establishment must first 
pass the examination of the sixth primary class (giving access to the 
senior primary school), and then an entrance examination to a secondary 
establishment. 
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NEW ZEALAND 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


EXTENT 


Compulsory education in New Zealand covers the whole eight-year 
primary course consisting of two years in the infant department and one 
year in each of standards 1 to 4 and forms I and II, and ending with the 
primary certificate examination. On completing form II and gaining 
his primary certificate, a child may leave school if he is fifteen years of 
age. If he is still under fifteen years of age, he must continue his studies, 
usually at a post-primary school, until he is fifteen ; in exceptional cases, 
the Director of Education may grant such a child (provided he is not 
less than fourteen) a certificate of exemption, if he is satisfied that he 
is not likely to benefit appreciably from the educational facilities available 
at any convenient school or from the correspondence school controlled 
by the Education Department. 

The compulsory age for enrolment in a primary school is seven, and 
the optional age five. Enrolment in a pre-school establishment is optional ; 
the kindergartens receive children from two-and-a-half years of age for 
two afternoons a week, and the free kindergartens from three years of age. 

Attendance at adult courses is optional. 


EXECUTIVE MEASURES 


Education in New Zealand public primary and post-primary schools 
is free for all children up to the end of the vear in which they reach nine- 
teen years of age. A very few children attend fee-paying private primary 
and post-primary schools, 

School attendance is oflicially controlled by the nine district educa- 
tion boards and (in the case of the Maori schools) by a special branch 
of the Education Department. The education boards enjoin teachers 
to see that their pupils attend regularly, and decide from the teachers’ 
reports when parents should be prosecuted. Except in cases of exemption, 
parents failing to enrol a child in a school, public or private, are liable 
to be fined up to £2 by the courts. Parents sending a child irregularly 
to school are liable to a fine not exceeding 10s. and not less than 2s. for 
every week of absence. 
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Parent-teacher associations have been formed at many schools and, 
though they have no official powers, they do a great deal to encourage 
regular attendance. 


SPECIAL CASES 


A child is exempt from enrolment if (a) he is under instruction as 
regular and efficient as that of a registered school, as duly certified by 
an inspector of schools, or (b) he is medically certified as being unable 
to attend school by reason of a permanent infirmity. Special classes 
have recently been established for children with very poor vision, and 
for intellectually subnormal children. 

Education boards granting exemption on the grounds of physical 
infirmity are required to inform the Director of Education, so that the 
child concerned may be registered in the Education Departments’ corres- 
pondence school. Daily broadcasts supplement the courses of this school. 
Children domiciled on board ship are also required to be registered in the 
correspondence school. The number of children whose parents are nomads 
or without fixed abode, is negligible. 


ENFORCEMENT 


The estimated number of children of school age corresponds very 
closely with the number of children enrolled at the different types of 
schools, plus the (relatively small) number of those granted exemption 
from enrolment. It is thus possible to aflirm that the compulsory educa- 
tion provisions are more or less fully implemented, and that there are 
no social, political or educational hindrances. On economic grounds 
parents sometimes wish their children to leave school before fifteen, but 
it is doubtful in most cases whether they are justified, since under the 
social security scheme they are entitled to 10s. a week for each child up 
to this age. 

There are now only slight differences in regularity of attendance as 
between urban and rural areas, the school conveyance services having 
greatly reduced the irregularity that used to occur because of distance 
and weather. 


A1ps TO ENFORCEMENT 


It has been necessary to increase the supply of teachers owing to 
the rapid rise in the birth rate in recent years and the influx of immigrants 
with children. There were four training colleges and 1,527 students in 
training in 1938. A fifth training college was opened in 1948, and in 
March, 1950, there were 2,500 students in training. 

Some 290 students, moreover, all over twenty-one years of age, 
were admitted to the training colleges in September, 1949, for a one-year 
emergency training course, to be followed by one year as probationary 
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assistants. A further 300 students embarked on an analogous course in 
September, 1950. 

School buildings are being extended as rapidly as the supplies of 
materials and labour will permit. Wherever they are inadequate, arrange- 
ments are made for the hire of halls and the like until permanent accom- 
modation can be provided. 

Milk (pasteurised or malted) is supplied daily in most schools, and 
apples in the fruit season. Transport difficulties make it impossible to 
supply milk to all schools, but in 1950 it was available to no less than 
265,866 children out of a total enrolment of 290,900. 

For children impeded by distance from attending school, a boarding 
allowance of 15s. a week is available to enable them to live away from 
home, near the school. In many cases school buses have been provided 
to convey children to and from school; all children living over three 
miles from school (over two miles in the case of children under ten) are 
entitled to free transport. Most conveyance is done by contract, but 
where this cannot be arranged, the Department provides the bus and a 
teacher drives it, receiving extra remuneration for so doing. 

In all cases mothers receive, under the terms of the social security 
scheme, a family benefit for each child up to sixteen years of age or up 
to eighteen years of age if he is attending full-time at school. 

Curricula are required to be adapted to local conditions. In a rural 
district, for example, the school is expected to be interested in local 
industries such as agriculture, fruit-growing and dairying. For pupils 
proceeding to a secondary school but intending to leave on reaching 
fifteen, schools are encouraged to provide courses complete in themselves 
and of a more practical nature. 


PROLONGATION OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


Under authority conferred by the Education Act, the school-leaving 
age in New Zealand was raised from fourteen to fifteen, as from the 
Ist February, 1944, by an order of the Governor-General in Council. No 
further extension is contemplated at present. 


‘TEACHING ASPECTS 


The prolongation of compulsory education has mainly affected 
teaching in post-primary schools. It had been felt for some time that 
the curricula of these schools were either too narrowly academic or too 
strictly vocational to be in the best interests of the pupils. Provision 
was then made, by the Education (Post-Primary Instruction) Regulations, 


for a “common core” of curriculum content, embracing English, social 
studies, general science, elementary mathematics, music, art and craft, and 
physical education, and for minimum units of instruction to be followed 
by all post-primary schools. These regulations represent a conscious 
endeavour to ensure for all post-primary pupils a broad general education 
upon which their more specific course subjects can be based. 
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The post-primary schools now have to cater for practically the whole 
adolescent population, and the pupils are thus of widely differing abilities 
and interests. It was soon realised that the traditional academic approach 
was not appropriate for large numbers of these pupils, and much experi- 
mental work has therefore been done on the following lines: (a) more 
work of a practical nature, such as homecraft and clothing for girls and 
woodwork and metalwork for boys; (b) more emphasis on individual 
activity in place of formal class lessons ; (c) elimination of barriers between 
subjects ; and (d) development of rural courses in country districts. These 
different methods have already given some good results. 

Where a child of fourteen completes the work of form IL in the primary 
school and cannot conveniently attend an intermediate or post-primary 
school, he continues his education at the primary school with a course 
of instruction at form III level. Teachers are asked to plan such instrue- 
tion on simple but definite lines and to cater as far as possible for individual 
aptitudes and needs. In some cases pupils receive assignments from the 
correspondence school and work under the supervision of the teacher. 
Whenever teachers meet difficulty, they are advised to seek the assist- 
ance of the senior inspector of schools. 

Pupils passing out of a primary school, on the other hand, are free 
to select whatever type of post-primary school they desire to attend. 
Each primary pupil has a “ progress card” giving a complete summary 
of his work and progress, and on his entering a post-primary school this 
card is given to the headmaster, who thus has adequate information as 
to the child’s abilities, aptitudes and character, and can decide in what 


type of form he should be placed. If a child leaves one primary school 
for another, moreover, his “ progress card” is forwarded, and the entries 
are continued by the headmaster of his new school. 
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NICARAGUA 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


EXTENT 


Children must begin to attend the primary school in Nicaragua at 
the age of seven. Their attendance at a nursery-infant school, from the 
age of five, is optional. The school-leaving age is between twelve and 
fourteen. 

The rural schools in Nicaragua are one-teacher schools. The course 
has two levels and is based on a special rural school curriculum. 

Three types of primary school exist in the urban areas: elemental 
(3 classes), graduada (3 classes) and superior (6 classes). 

On completion of six years of primary schooling, children may be 
admitted to a secondary school, attendance there being optional. 


EXECUTIVE MEASURES 


Primary schooling in Nicaragua is free. It is controlled by govern- 
ment and regional inspectors. Regular attendance at school is ensured 
by a school police force working in collaboration with parents. 


SpeciAL CASES 


Only children suffering from some physical disability are exempt 
from the compulsory education provisions. 

Maladjusted, deaf-and-dumb and blind (not crippled) children are 
catered for at a special institution at Managua. The director is a children’s 
doctor, and the teachers are mistresses with specialist training. 

There is also a correspondence school at Managua, under the control 
of the administration of, and with the same curriculum as, the inter- 


American schools. 
DIFFICULTIES OF ENFORCEMENT 
School statistics give the number of children of school age as being 


62,157. 
Fewer obstacles are encountered in urban areas to the full applica- 
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tion of the compulsory education provisions than in rural areas, where 
children are expected to take part in agricultural work. To remedy this 
state of affairs, the rural schools have adopted a special time-table allow- 
ing the children to attend school after work. The authorities are en- 
deavouring to solve this problem of children going out to work. 


A1Ips TO ENFORCEMENT 


In order to secure a sufficient number of qualified teachers, most 
of the government scholarships at the disposal of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion are granted to students at the normal schools. 

The government is making every effort to construct new schools. 
Through financial difficulties, however, there are still insuflicient buildings, 
and schools are established in rented premises. 

The Patronatos escolares are responsible for what is being done socially 
to encourage school attendance, having been established by law in each 
school for the purpose. Aid in this connection is also forthcoming from 
the school meals services established with the aid of UNicer. 

Every five years, a special committee (junta) revises the primary 
school curricula. 


PROLONGATION OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


No prolongation of compulsory education is contemplated at the 
present time, nor any modification of the present primary programme. 
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NORWAY 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of Religion and Education 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


EXTENT 


Compulsory education lasts seven years throughout Norway, cover- 
ing the whole period of primary education. The communes, moreover, 
are entitled to oblige pupils not proceeding to a secondary school to do 
a further vear at a continuation school. 

Children enter the primary school at seven years of age or, at the 
request of their parents, one year earlier or later than this. The school- 
leaving age is fourteen. 

Urban and rural primary schools both have seven classes, but the 
actual amount of compulsory education they give is not the same. In 
the towns there are 38 to 39 full weeks of instruction a year, while in the 
country children generally attend school each alternate day, which reduces 
the number of full weeks of instruction to 16 in the smdskolen (7 to 10 
years of age) and to 18 in the storskolen (10 to 14 years of age) and the 
one-teacher schools. 


EXECUTIVE MEASURES 


Education in Norway is free at the primary stage, and also in most 
cases at other stages. Teachers check attendances daily, and report 
absences to the school committee. 

Unless a child is receiving equivalent instruction elsewhere, parents 
are obliged to send him to the public primary school, and are liable to 
prosecution if they fail to do so. Coercion is very rarely necessary, however. 


SPECIAL CASES 


In accordance with the urban primary school regulations, exemption 
from attendance is granted to children unable to follow the ordinary 
course of instruction on account of physical or mental disability, and to 
those suffering from a contagious illness. The senior education council 
is responsible for providing special instruction for such children. 

Crippled children attend the ordinary school, and if need be their 
parents receive a transport allowance. 
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Children whose conduct constitutes a moral danger to the other 
children, may be sent away from school and placed in a rehabilitation 
institute or referred to the juvenile courts. 

Seamen leave their children on shore. The children of parents with 
no fixed abode attend the school in the locality of their temporary domicile. 
A special organisation exists for taking care of vagabond and nomadic 
children ; they may be admitted into orphanages. 


DIFFICULTIES OF ENFORCEMENT 


Parents very rarely refuse to comply with the compulsory education 
provisions. Cases arise of a short strike to protest against either a teacher 
or the way a school is run, but very infrequently. 

The percentage of absences varies according to geographical and 
climatic conditions. It is highest in the north of the country, where 
children are often obliged to come to school by boat or on skis. It attains 
its maximum of 6.1% in Finmark, and its minimum of 3.1°, in Sogn 
and Fjordane in the west. It was, of course, generally much higher during 
the war years. 

During the retreat of the German troops, Finmark and six communes 
of Tromsoe province had to be evacuated, and the slow rate of reconstruc- 
tion in these devasted areas made it impossible for a number of children 
to receive their compulsory schooling. Arrangements have now been 
made, however, for the gaps in their knowledge to be made good during 
military service, in the case of the boys, and through special intensive 
courses in the case of the girls. 


Alps TO ENFORCEMENT 


To cope with the shortage of primary teachers, special courses have 
been arranged for students wishing to enter the teaching profession, and 
the normal schools are admitting a greater number of applicants. At the 
present time about a thousand primary teachers are unqualified, and a 
number of vacancies remain unfilled. 

There is a shortage of school buildings throughout the country, the 
position in this respect being most serious in the war-devastated areas 
of Finmark and Tromsoe province. Priority is being given to the building 
or repair of classrooms, and the construction of gymnasia, handicraft 
workshops, school kitchens and the like postponed until a later date. 

A number of social measures have facilitated the full application of 
the compulsory education provisions, the chief among them being the 
organisation by the communes of school meals and transport facilities. 
The government plans to establish a number of boarding schools. 


PROLONGATION OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION 
The annual amount of compulsory instruction was increased in 1936 


by roughly 30°,. In the rural areas it was raised from 12 to 16 weeks in 
the smdarskolen (7 to 10 years) and from 14 to 18 weeks in the slorskolen 
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(10 to 14 years). The changes were made without difficulty. The proposal 
has been made to increase the number of weeks still further to 18 in the 
smarskolen and 21 in the storskolen, but has not yet been considered by 
parliament. If accepted, the difficulties raised by its implementation 
would be of an economic kind, since it would involve the expenditure 
of an added 5,000,000 crowns, but it would not entail any changes in 
the number of teachers or of schools—both teachers and schools would 
simply be in use for a longer period each year. 

A number of communes have availed themselves of the right, men- 
tioned above, to prolong compulsory education with one year at a con- 
tinuation school. 


TEACHING ASPECTS 


When compulsory education was prolonged in 1936 in the way 
described above, teaching was given new form through the adoption of 
activity methods. 
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PANAMA 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


EXTENT 


Compulsory education in Panama comprises six years of primary 
schooling. Children may be admitted to the primary school at the age 
of seven or later, but not earlier. The school-leaving age is not fixed by 
law, but a child must complete his compulsory education between the 
ages of seven and fifteen. Attendance at a nursery-infant school is optional. 


EXECUTIVE MEASURES 


Primary education in Panama is free. 

Attendances are carefully checked by headmasters and the district 
inspector, and are recorded by the statistical section of the Ministry of 
Education. Attendances in 1949 amounted to 88°, of enrolment totals. 

In accordance with the legislation now in force, children under 
fifteen who have not completed their compulsory education are forbidden 
to undertake any activity preventing them from attending school, and 
parents not complying with this regulation are fined 10 centavos for 
each day of absence. In practice, however, penalties are not necessary, 
as parents never refuse to send their children to school. 

Teachers endeavour to improve their methods and arouse and retain 
their pupils’ interest, and thus to encourage attendance. They get invaluable 
support from the parents’ associations. 


SPECIAL CASES 


Although the law makes no provision for exceptions, children living 
too far from school and those with some serious disability are, in practice, 
exempt from school attendance. 

There is only one special school in Panama for deficient or backward 
children. 

Schools exist in some areas for the children of Indians who, while 
not nomadic in the strict sense of the term, have no fixed abode. 
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DIFFICULTIES OF ENFORCEMENT 


According to the 1940 census, children of school age (7 to 15) numbered 
150,000, of whom 105,000 were attending the primary school. In inter- 
preting these two figures, it should be borne in mind that children generally 
complete their primary education between thirteen and fourteen years 
of age, not at fifteen, and that a number of them go to a secondary school. 

Parents as a rule gladly comply with the compulsory education 
provisions, and the chief obstacle to their full application is the yearly 
need for new schools, due to the increase of enrolments. 


Alps To ENFORCEMENT 


Each year the creation of new schools calls for an increase in the 
number of teachers, but the country’s financial position is such that 
effective increase always lags behind needs. ‘Large sums are budgeted 
each year for school building, but similar financial difliculties prevent its 
rate being made as high as it should be. 

Every effort is being made to facilitate school attendance by means 
of social assistance in the form of school meals services, for example, and, 
for special cases, clothing facilities. The problem of providing transport 
for children living far away from a school still remains to be solved. 


PROLONGATION OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


Prolongation of the term of compulsory education has not so far 
been proposed. 
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PERSIA 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of National Education 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


EXTENT 


By the terms of school legislation now in force in Persia, compulsory 
education should last six years, corresponding to the six classes of the 
primary school. On account of lack of facilities, however, it is at present 
limited to four years. Children must begin to attend the primary school 
at the age of six or, in certain cases, seven. Their attendance at a nursery- 
infant school is optional. 

Two-year literacy courses for young persons and adults exist, but 
attendance is not compulsory. 


SPECIAL CASES 


Illness is accepted as a reasonable ground for absence from school. 

Special schools giving practical training are to be established for 
maladjusted and deficient children. 

Ten boarding schools exist for the children of nomads. 


EXECUTIVE MEASURES 


Attendance at a public primary school is free. Infringements of the 
compulsory education provisions are punishable by a fine of 10 rials, the 
sums thus obtained being used for the purchase of school materials for 
necessitous children. 

Control of attendance is effected by the regular calling of class 
registers. 

The communal authorities, especially in rural areas, make every 
effort to encourage attendance. 


DIFFICULTIES OF ENFORCEMENT 


There are 402,173 children of school age in Persia, while enrolments 
total 152,168. 

This condition of affairs is to be ascribed partly to public indifference, 
and partly to the lack of available government funds. 

Attendance is generally lower in rural areas than in the towns, 
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Aips TO ENFORCEMENT 


The authorities make every endeavour to encourage attendance, as 
noted above, and to overcome public indifference in the matter. 

To facilitate the studies of teachers-in-training, all normal schools 
have been provided with boarding accommodation. 

The building of new schools is encouraged by the granting of land 
belonging to the government or the communes, and of subsidies. 

Necessitous children are assisted by the Ministry of National Educa- 
tion and the charitable associations. 

Curricula have been revised in order to give greater emphasis to 
children’s initiative. 


PROLONGATION OF COMPULSORY SCHOOLING 


Inasmuch as the full application of the present term of compulsory 
education is meeting with fairly serious difficulties, its prolongation is 
out of the question for the time being. 





PERU 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


EXTENT 


Primary education lasts six years in Peru, and is preceded by a so- 
called “ transitional’’ year serving as a bridge between the nursery- 
infant and the primary school. Of these seven years of schooling, only 
the first five are compulsory, for all children under sixteen years of age. 
A child is normally admitted to the “ transitional ’’ class at the age of 
six, and to the primary school at the age of seven, and thus completes 
his compulsory education at the age of 10 plus. 

Children are admitted to the nursery-infant school from four to six 
years of age, and attendance is optional. 

Illiterates between sixteen and forty are obliged to attend special 


literacy courses for eighteen hours a week for two nine-month school 
years. The curriculum content of these courses is about half that of the 
ordinary primary school. 


EXECUTIVE MEASURES 


Primary education is free in the public schools and the schools organ- 
ised and maintained by large private firms. Private schools are required 
to take 7% of free pupils. 

Attendance is controlled by teachers, headmasters and inspectors. 
Although penalties are not envisaged in the school legislation now in 
force, parents failing to send their children to school are fined by some 
local authorities. There are a number of measures for the abolition of 
illiteracy ; employers are compelled to provide instruction for their under- 
age native employees ; young natives are forbidden to leave the country 
without their parents, so that they,may not, be employed as cheap labour 
and no thought given to their instruction; illiterates have no voting rights. 

The Patronatos escolares, many of whose members are fathers of 
families, make every effort to combat non-attendance, which is a serious 
problem in Peru. 


SPECIAL CASES 


Although no legislative provision is made for such cases, in practice 
children unable to attend school on account of some physical or mental 
disability are exempt from compulsory education. 
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There are special schools for backward, maladjusted, deaf-and-dumb 
and pre-tubercular children, and re-adaptation schools. Children living 
too far away to attend school and being taught at home are allowed to 
sit for the official examinations. 

The problem of the children of boatmen or of nomadic tribes is one 
which does not arise in Peru. 


DIFFICULTIES OF ENFORCEMENT 


Children aged 7 to 16 years numbered 1,842,000 in 1949, and 
enrolments 880,000. Neither of these figures includes children attending 
the “* transitional ’’ classes, and the second excludes many children who 
finish their compulsory education before the age of sixteen. 

Attendance varies according to whether a given area is urban or 
rural, and according to its geographical situation. It is more regular, for 
example, on the coast and in the mountainous parts of the country than 
in the Sierra; the percentage of attendance fluctuates between 82% and 
84°, on the coast, and between 70% and 80% in the Sierra. 

Failure to enrol or repeated absence from school has a number of 
causes : the use of children for the seasonal work of sowing and harvesting, 
or as servants ; the low educational level of parents, leading them to set 
little or no store on schooling ; a low economic level, especially among 
the native population ; teachers’ ignorance of the native language, and 
the natives’ ignorance of Spanish. Such factors make the full application 
of compulsory education provisions a diflicult task. In sparsely populated 
areas, moreover, it is diflicult, on the one hand, to gather the children 
into one large school, while the setting up of a number of small schools, 
on the other hand, entails unreasonably heavy expenses. Last but not 
least, there is an insufficient number of qualified teachers. 


Alps TO ENFORCEMENT 


The present number of official schools and teachers in Peru suffices 
to meet the needs of 55%, of the children of school age, and the private 
schools cater for a further 5°,. The gradual building up of a school system 
capable of meeting these needs in full is envisaged in the ten-year Plan 
de Educacién nacional, approved in January, 1950. 

To facilitate teacher training, new normal schools are to be established, 
and the course of study in existing normal schools and training colleges 
has been made free. 

Provision is made in the plan mentioned above, for the building of 
new schools, and it is hoped that appropriate modern premises will soon 
be available for all schools in the country. Communes undertaking to 
build schools receive financial and technical aid and materials from the 
government. 

School social services are developing. Those operating already in 
secondary schools are being extended to the primary schools, and the 
Patronatos escolares (school welfare committees) are organising food, 
clothing and medical facilities for necessitous children. Children and 





teachers benefit from the free medical service provided by a number of 
fully equipped, itinerant teams. A number of large motor-coaches have 
been made available for the transport of children from their homes to the 
rural schools and the large school centres. 

The Patronatos escolares mentioned above serve as liaison between 
the schools and the general public. In addition to their welfare work, 
they help to find employment for children just leaving school. 

Curricula are sufficiently elastic to permit of their adaptation to 
local conditions and needs. 


PROLONGATION OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


Compulsory education formerly comprised only the first three primary 
classes, but now includes the * transitional ’’ class and the fourth primary 
class as well. Ultimately it will possibly include also the fifth and sixth 
primary classes, but this prolongation is not likely to be made in the 
near future. Modifications in teaching methods are therefore desirable, 
not because of prolongation of compulsory education, but because of 
the necessity of bringing such methods into line with modern educational 
ideas and with the demands of the Plan de Educacion nacional. The Ministry 
of Education is conducting a large-scale information campaign among 
teachers by means of courses, inspectors’ conferences, lectures, information 
centres, etc. 
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PHILIPPINES 


rom the reply sent by the Department of Education 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


EXTENT 


Compulsory education in the Philippines coincides with the four years 
of primary schooling. There are no public nursery-infant schools. The 
compulsory age of entry into the primary school is seven years, but it 
may be postponed for one or more years. The school-leaving age is eleven. 

Attendance at post-school part-time courses is not compulsory. 
Young persons having completed their compulsory education and adults, 
however, are encouraged to attend vocational classes. Literacy and other 
courses are facilitated through the free distribution of materials, the 
increase of organising and supervising personnel for adult education, the 
use of the “ each-one-teach-one ” plan, and the setting up of community- 
centred schools. Teachers and other school officials are encouraged to 
handle adult classes out of school hours, at low rates of pay. 

The term of compulsory education is the same throughout the country, 
in both urban and rural areas. 


EXECUTIVE MEASURES 


All expenditure incurred in connection with primary education is met 
by the annual appropriations of the government. Pupils thus receive their 
schooling and books free. 

Attendance is controlled by teachers and education officials. In 
accordance with section 5 of Commonwealth Act No. 586, parents or 
guardians failing ‘without justification to comply with the compulsory 
education provisions are liable to a fine of 20 to 50 pesos. 

Teachers encourage regularity and punctuality of attendance in 
accordance with school regulations, and are ably supported by the parent- 
teacher associations. 


SPECIAL CASES 


Children are totally exempt from the compulsory education provisions 
(a) if they live more than 3 kilometres from the nearest school and trans- 
port is not available, (b) if they are prevented from attending school bv 
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a mental or physical disability duly certified by a doctor, (c) if the economic 
circumstances of their parents prevent them from attending school, and 
(d) if they are pursuing their studies at a private school. 

Deaf and blind children from all parts of the country are cared for 
at a special school in Pasay City. Juvenile delinquents are trained and 
educated at a reformatory school at Welfareville, Mandaluyong, Rizal, 
and at the *‘ Boys Town ”’ at Marikina, Rizal. Mentally defective children 
are treated and cared for at the National Psychopathic Hospital, also at 
Mandaluyong. Every effort is made by the government to reach children 
in remote areas. Even children escaping the compulsory education pro- 
visions, acquire at least some education, it is believed, from the radio, the 
cinema, members of their family, and the like, and as they grow up, they 
are reached by the programme of adult and fundamental education courses 
organised by the adult education division of the Bureau of Public Schools. 

No special measures are taken for the education of children domiciled 
on board ship, as their number is negligible. 


DIFFICULTIES OF ENFORCEMENT 


In April, 1950, there were approximately 2,280,187 children aged 
7 to 10 in the Philippines, and 3,185,723 children were actually attending 
the primary school. The apparent discrepancy between these two figures is 
explained by the fact that the second figure includes a large number of 
retarded children and children unable to attend school during the war. 

Attendance is as high in rural as in urban areas, except in the case 
of a few non-Christian communities, where it is lower in the rural areas. 

The main obstacles to the full enforcement of the compulsory educa- 
tion provisions are the extreme poverty of some parents, conditions of 
health in certain localities, disturbances of peace and order, inadequacy 
of public funds, poor means of transport, and the lack of interest in school 
on the part of some children. 

The measures taken or proposed to ensure the full application of the 
compulsory education provisions include (a) a programme of community 
assemblies and adult education, (b) a vigorous campaign by the govern- 
ment and civic agencies to restore peace and order in troubled areas, 
(c) the extension of medical and health services, (d) the building of roads, 
(ec) the development of industries, (f) the increase of agricultural produc- 
tion, (g) increased appropriations for education through additional taxes, 
(h) implementation of the community-school service programme, (i) the 
opening of public libraries, (j) vitalising the activities of parent-teacher 
associations, (k) stressing pre-vocational and practical arts courses in the 
primary grades, (1) minimising pupils’ failures or retardation, through 
diagnostic and remedial teaching, and (m) the continuous adaptation of 
curricula to the practical demands of life. 

Measures to increase the supply of teachers include the opening of 
new normal schools, such as the Pangasinan Normal School, and the orga- 
nisation of competitive examinations for high school graduates applying 
for emergency teaching posts. 

The pace of school building has been increased by the provision of 
a war damage fund from the United States, government rehabilitation 
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projects, assistance from parent-teacher associations in the form of labour, 
money and materials, donations from public-spirited individuals, and 
government allotments for roads, school buildings and other public works, 
distributed to the provinces by congressmen and senators. The provincial 
authorities have also done much in this field. 

School attendance has been facilitated through the aid given by 
Unicer to underfed children in a number of schools, aid from the Red Cross, 
and the opening of dormitories on farm schools and payment by the govern- 
ment of their pupils’ expenses. 

Curricula are drawn up by the central authority, but local education 
authorities are encouraged to adapt them to local conditions and needs, 
and to introduce fundamental handwork. Textbooks and supplementary 
readers are revised so as to adapt them to the needs of primary children. 


PROLONGATION OF COMPULSORY SCHOOLING 


The term of compulsory education in the Philippines has not been 
changed within the last fifteen years. Its prolongation is now being con- 
templated. One of the recommendations of the 1949 Unesco Consultative 
Educational Mission is that compulsory education be prolonged until 
fifteen years of age. The Joint Congressional Committee on education 
recommended in 1948 that the compulsory education provisions of the 


Commonwealth Act No. 586 be fully enforced, and that as speedily as 
practicable the term of compulsory education be prolonged to not less 
than five years. The only obstacles to these proposals are of a financial 
order, and it is hoped to overcome them by increasing existing taxes and 
levying new ones, and securing donations from private sources. 





PORTUGAL 


PORTUGAL 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


EXTENT 


Compulsory education in Portugal begins at the primary school, 
and lasts five years. Optionally, children may begin their primary schooling 
at six, but the compulsory age of admission is seven. The minimum school- 
leaving age is twelve. 

After three years at the primary school, children sit for a first examin- 
ation admitting them to the second period of primary education, comprising 
two years’ complementary instruction. 

There are evening classes operating two hours a day for six months 
in the year. 

The term of compulsory education is the same throughout the country 


EXECUTIVE MEASURES 


Compulsory education in Portugal is free. 

Attendance is controlled by headmasters, inspectors and the communal 
and regional authorities. Persons contravening the compulsory education 
provisions are liable to be fined. 


SPECIAL CASES 


Exemption from attendance at school is granted in the case of con- 
tagious illness and in the rarer case of a physical disability preventing 
regular attendance at school. 

Backward or abnormal children are instructed in special schools 
established and maintained by the government, by teachers who have 
taken a special two-year professional course at the Antonio Aurélio de 
Casta Ferreira Institute. 

Seamen's children receive their primary schooling in the schools 
of the “ Fishermen's Homes "’ found in most parts of the country. All 
categories of children, moreover, are instructed at the schools of the 
national trade unions and those attached to the “ People’s Homes” and 
the “Social Quarters ” 
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DIFFICULTIES OF ENFORCEMENT 


Children of school age number 650,217. Enrolments total 609,650. 

Some difficulty is experienced in getting agricultural smallholders 
to send their children to school, as the latter are engaged at an early age 
on work in the fields. 


Aips TO ENFORCEMENT 


The government earmarks large sums in its annual budget to meet 
the expenditure called for by constantly increasing school enrolments, 
and to build new schools. There are ten normal schools in the capital, 
one in Madeira, and three in the Azores. 

The promulgation of the ‘ Centenary Plan” formed part of the 
national commemoration festival in 1941. Its execution will involve 
expenditure, shared equally between the government and the communes, 
totalling 500,000,000 escudos. It provides for the establishment of 12,500 
classrooms, and will make funds available for further school meals services. 

In almost all communes books and exercise-books are provided free 
from school funds. 

The reform of primary education and the adaptation of curricula 
to local conditions are now under consideration. 
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SALVADOR 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


EXTENT 


Primary education in Salvador is compulsory and, in principle, 
lasts six years in both urban and rural areas. In practice, however, even 
in the towns, not all schools are able to provide a six-year course, and 
most of the rural schools provide only the first two years. 

Optionally, children from three to seven years of age may attend 
the nursery-infant school. At 7 plus they must be enrolled at the primary 
school. The school-leaving age is thirteen. Optionally, they then enter 
the secondary school, if they have passed the examination of the sixth 
primary class. 

A large-scale literacy campaign was begun in 1950, and is now in 
full swing. A certain number of centros de aljabelizacién (literacy centres), 
operating for six months a year, have already been established. 

Evening schools for adults have been in existence for some time, 
covering the curriculum of the first five primary classes. In 1950 some 
of these schools extended their course to cover the curriculum of the 
sixth primary class. Like the ordinary schools, they operate for nine 
months a year. 


EXECUTIVE MEASURES 


In the public schools (including the nursery-infant and evening 
schools and the literacy centres) of Salvador, instruction is free. Attend- 
ance is controlled by headmasters and oflicials of the education authorities. 

The compulsory education act now in force includes sanctions, in 
the form of fines, against failure to comply with its provisions. In practice, 
however, these sanctions are never applied, inasmuch as many children 
are prevented by social and economic circumstances from attending 
school, and this in spite of a strong desire for education among all ranks 
of society. 

Every effort is made to encourage and facilitate attendance at school, 
by the parents’ associations, the Patronato Escolar Salvadoreno, and the 
national Pro-infancia society. The Ministry of Education, moreover, 
organises a school breakfast service, with Unicer aid, and schoolchildren 
also benefit from a medical service and holiday camps. 
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SpeciIAL CASES 


Total or partial exemption from compulsory education is granted 
in the case of contagious illness or extreme poverty. Children in a village 
where there is no school, or who have a long way, or a dangerous way 
over a river, to come to school, are also exempt. 


DIFFICULTIES OF ENFORCEMENT 


Children of school age numbered 367,235 in 1949, and total enrolments 
152,725. The difference between these two figures is to be ascribed mainly 
to obstacles of an economic kind, such as poverty, an inadequate education 
budget, and a shortage of schools and materials. 

On an average, attendances amount to 70°, of enrolments. Absences 
become more frequent towards the end of the school year in some areas, 
on account of work in connection with coffee cultivation. Seasonal absences 
of this kind also occur in areas where the population is mainly composed 
of small farmers whose cash-crop consists of cereals; they coincide in 
this case with the onset of the rainy season in May and June. 


Aips TO ENFORCEMENT 


The measures ensuring full application of the compulsory education 
provisions are, in Salvador, essentially of an economic kind. The education 
authorities are seeking to obtain authority and sufficient grants from 
the government to conduct a nation-wide campaign for the implementation 
of the education programme. The programme provides for the develop- 
ment of social aid to schoolchildren (meals and medical services, and 
the free provision of materials), the building of new schools, and the 
establishment of one-teacher schools in even the remotest villages. 

The number of teachers-in-training for urban schools has increased 
considerably. A special normal school for training rural teachers was 
recently established. 
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SPAIN 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of National Education 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


EXTENT 


Compulsory education lasts six years in Spain, the school age being 
from six to twelve. In accordance with article 18 of the Ley de Educacién 
primaria of 17th July, 1945, primary education covers four periods : 
(1) the period of the nursery school (up to four years of age) and of the 
escuelas de pdrvulos (four to six) ; (2) the period of elementary education 
(six to ten); (3) the period of consolidation (ten to twelve); and (4) the 
period of preparatory vocational training (twelve to fifteen). Only the 
second and third of these periods are compulsory. 

The term of compulsory education is the same throughout Spain. 
Teaching is, however, adapted to the characteristics and special needs 
of the varying urban, rural, mining, maritime and forestry areas. 

Adult classes are found in most parts of the country, operating for 
two hours a day in winter. Wherever possible, special literacy courses 
are organised. 


EXECUTIVE MEASURES 


Public primary education is free in Spain. Attendance is controlled 
by inspectors and the competent communal authorities. Parents failing 
to send their children to school are fined, if persuasion and warning 
prove ineffective. 

Attendance at school is facilitated by a number of social assistance 
measures, such as the organisation of school meals and clothing facilities 
and the award of scholarships. 


SpeciAL CASES 


Children suffering from a physical disability or a chronic illness are 
educated in special schools. In the case of children living too far away 
to attend school, every endeavour is made to ensure their education by 
means of itinerant schools, or to build a new school nearer their homes. 

Children of boatmen and persons with no fixed abode are given 
elementary instruction at seasonal and itinerant schools. 

Radio and correspondence courses are being organised, and should 
constitute a supplement to school curricula. 
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DIFFICULTIES OF ENFORCEMENT 


The number of children of school age in Spain is approximately three 
and a half millions. 

Attendance is higher and more regular in the towns than in the rural 
areas. It attains its maximum in the latter only in the winter months. 
The main obstacles to the full application of the compulsory education 
provisions are of an economic kind. The material circumstances of families 
are often such that children are obliged to take up gainful employment 
at an early age. 


Alps TO ENFORCEMENT 


In accordance with article 42 of the Ley de Educacién primaria, 
possession of the primary, general or special school certificate is required 
to get employment, for the exercise of civic rights, and for certain minor 
official posts. This requirement has acted as a stimulus to parents and 
children ; the latter are often encouraged by means of rewards. 

The Ministry makes building grants to communes, parishes and 
private institutions. 


PROLONGATION OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


Although, as noted above, compulsory education should, strictly 
speaking, end at twelve, the law of 17th July, 1945, prolongs primary 
schooling, and thus the school age, to fifteen. 


TEACHING ASPECTS 


As a result of the prolongation of primary schooling, the establish- 
ment has become necessary of workshop schools offering children during 
their last years of schooling practical and pre-vocational training. 
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SWEDEN 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


EXTENT 


Compulsory education in Sweden lasts seven years, except in certain 
districts where, with government approval, it has been extended to eight 
years. 

Children must begin school at seven or, in certain cases, one year 
earlier or later. Children leave school normally at fourteen, or at thirteen 
if they have reached the top class. 

Young persons who have left the primary school and do not go on 
to another school, must attend part-time continuation classes for 180 
hours a year for not less than one year. 

The school year lasts 361% weeks in 300 out of the 2,447 existing 
school districts, and 39 weeks elsewhere, in both urban and rural areas. 


EXECUTIVE MEASURES 


Instruction is free in the primary school and continuation classes. 
Attendance is controlled by teachers, local school committees, and 
inspectors. 

Generally speaking, no difficulty is encountered in applying the 
compulsory education provisions. Parents contravening them are liable 
to be fined and in certain cases to have their child taken away and placed 
in the charge of another family. 


SPECIAL CASES 


In principle all children in Sweden are subject to the compulsory 
education provisions. Special schools exist for children mentally or 
physically handicapped, and arrangements are made for teaching children 
in hospital. 

Broadcast and correspondence courses exist, but are not regarded 
as substitutes for ordinary instruction. 

Local school committees may exempt children from attending con- 
tinuation classes on the grounds of illness or special circumstances. 

Boatmen can obtain permission to undertake themselves to instruct 
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their children, the latter then being examined from time to time by the 
education authorities. 

Residential schools cater for the children of parents with no fixed 
abode, and summer courses are organised for gipsies’ children. Persons 
whose work entails frequent changes of domicile or whose home is too 
far from a school may obtain a grant towards the cost of boarding their 
children out. 


A1ps TO ENFORCEMENT 


The compulsory education provisions are almost invariably fully 
applied. There were 684,069 children between seven and fourteen years 
of age in Sweden in 1947, and except for those who for some reason were 
exempt or had completed or postponed their schooling, and 419 cases 
for which no information was available, all were receiving their compulsory 
education. It is thus evident that there is no great difficulty in making 
compulsory education universal. 

To facilitate the training of primary teachers, some new normal 
schools have been opened. 

The school districts receive government building grants which vary 
in amount according to each district’s financial resources, and of which 
a half is paid as soon as construction is begun, a quarter when the roof is 
completed, and the remainder after inspection. Such grants have given 
valuable assistance, but the rate of school building has been slowed up 
by the shortage of materials and labour. 

Measures taken to facilitate school attendance include school meals 
services catering for 47°, of the children of school age, and the granting 
of allowances for transport expenses on the advice of an inspector, and 
of boarding allowances in cases where the home is some distance from 
the school (4 kilometres for the first three classes, 6 kilometres for the 
other classes). A grant is also made when attendance bears too heavily 
on the family purse. 

The 1919 curricula are in force in all compulsory education establish- 
ments, but local education authorities can obtain permission to modify 
them. They often seek authority, for example, to introduce the study 
of English. 


PROLONGATION OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


The term of compulsory education was fixed at seven years by parlia- 
ment in 1936, and it applies throughout the country. 

An eighth year has been introduced, as noted above, in a number 
of districts, affecting about 20 % of the children attending primary schools. 

In 1950 parliament passed a measure prolonging compulsory educa- 
tion to nine years, but it will probably not be possible to implement it 


before 1960. 
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TEACHING ASPECTS 


The planned prolongation will entail important changes in primary 
school organisation. The new term of nine years will be given at a “‘ com- 
prehensive school ’’ which will replace the existing primary and senior 
primary schools, the continuation classes and the lower secondary classes. 
The “ comprehensive school ’’ will comprise three three-year periods each 
with its specialist staff. The study of English will begin in the 5th class, 
and vocational guidance in the 7th. Children in the 9th class will have 
the choice of a general course with a practical bias, a pre-vocational 
course and an academic course leading up to the grammar school. Organ- 
isation will not be definitely fixed until the trials now going on have been 
completed, but it is already evident that among the difficulties the new 
scheme will have to overcome will be that of a shortage of qualified 
teachers, especially for the third of the three-year periods. 
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SWITZERLAND 


From the replies sent by the Cantonal Departments of Education 


Geneva 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


EXTENT 


Compulsory education in the Canton of Geneva lasts nine years. 
The school age is from a child’s entry into the primary school at the 
age of six plus, to the age of fifteen. Optionally, children attend the 
nursery-infant school from the age of four. They then receive six or 
seven years of compulsory schooling at the primary school, and finally 
complete their compulsory schooling by attending an intermediate school 
giving a general education, for two or three years. 

Apprentices are obliged to attend apprenticeship courses throughout 
the term of their apprenticeship. These courses operate for 200-360 hours 
a year. 

The term of compulsory education is the same in all communes 
throughout the canton. 


EXECUTIVE MEASURES 


Compulsory education-is free. Enforcement of its provisions is 
effected by special inspectors, the local authorities and the Department 
of Education. Parents failing to comply with the provisions are liable 
to prosecution. 


SPECIAL CASES 


The Department of Education sometimes grants special school 
holidays. All children, however, are subject to the compulsory education 
provisions. The Department, in exceptional cases, arranges for specialist 
teachers to give instruction at the children’s homes. 

Children whose parents for professional reasons have no fixed abode, 
are required to attend the school in the locality of their temporary domicile. 
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Aips TO ENFORCEMENT 


Children of school age number about 16,000, and all of them are 
actually receiving compulsory education. The compulsory education 
provisions are thus fully applied, without hindrance, in both urban and 
rural areas. 

The recruitment of teachers is arranged so as to meet the rising 
demand due to the increase in the population. School building plans 
covering the coming ten years have already been drawn up. 

Social aid to schoolchildren is given in the form of school meals 
and clothing facilities, and of money grants in some cases to replace what 
a child would have been able to earn at work. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


All children in the four top classes (12-15 years of age) are given 
school guidance and psychological tests. 

Workshop and domestic science classes exist for children not likely 
to benefit from the general course of the intermediate school, and who 
remain at the primary school until their compulsory education is com- 
pleted. 


Neuchatel 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


EXTENT 


Compulsory education in the Canton of Neuchatel lasts nine years. 
Children reaching six years of age before the 30th April of any given 
vear are required to begin school in the spring of that year. They may 
leave school at the end of the school year in which they reach the age 
of fifteen. 

Compulsory education may be received entirely at the primary 
school. Children of ability, however, may be admitted to the classical 
side (on completing the fifth primary class) or the modern side (on com- 
pleting the seventh primary class) of the junior secondary school. 

The term of compulsory education is the same throughout the canton, 
but in accordance with article 9 of the law introducing the ninth com- 
pulsory year, children in agricultural and vine-growing areas, who are 
regularly needed by their parents to work in the fields or at home, may 
be granted holidays and partial or total exemption from attendance at 
school during the period from the beginning of the school year to the 
Ist November. 
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EXECUTIVE MEASURES 


Instruction and school materials are free at the primary and junior 
secondary stages. 

Attendance is controlled by teachers and the local authorities. 
Absence from school is considered justified in the case of illness, excep- 
tionally bad weather, too great a distance between home and school, or 
other plausible excuse. In accordance with article 51 of the education 
act, parents and guardians are required to apply for leave of absence in 
such cases, and they are liable, in accordance with article 52, to be fined 
up to 20 Swiss francs for making false statements. 

Parents or guardians are first warned, if unjustified absence occurs, 
and they are then liable, in accordance with article 55, to be fined 2 Swiss 
francs for the first repetition and 50 centimes for each subsequent repeti- 
tion. If they still fail to comply, after being fined twice, they are taken 
before the courts and, in accordance with article 56, are liable to a maxi- 
mum of three days’ imprisonment. Disciplinary action is taken against 
children absent from school without their parents’ knowledge. 

The compulsory education provisions are as a rule complied with, 
and special measures to enforce enrolment are deemed unnecessary. 

Social assistance is given to families of modest means in the form 
of food and clothing. 


SPECIAL CASES 


The education committee is responsible for granting the exemptions, 
mentioned above, in the period from April to the Ist November. They 
must in no case exceed eight weeks. Holidays are granted in special cases 
for certain approved reasons. 

The same committee is also responsible for the dismissal of a child 
from school, if they are satisfied that his presence constitutes a moral 
danger to the other children, and for placing him in an appropriate 
establishment at the expense of the persons responsible (article 47). 
Appeal against the decisions of this committee may be made to the 
Conseil d’ Etat. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Compulsory education has become well established in the canton 
in the course of time, and the 12,288 children of school age all effectively 
attend either the primary school or the junior secondary school. 

It has already been mentioned that special leave of absence is granted 
fer agricultural or domestic work, but the children affected are still 
subject to the compulsory education provisions, and the Department of 
Education takes careful note of all leave so granted, in order to be in 
position to take action in cases of abuse. 


PROLONGATION OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


The statutory basis of the ninth year of compulsory education is 
the law dated 11th October, 1943. The purpose of its introduction was, 
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in accordance with article 2, “ to give children a broader general educa- 
tion, especially as regards a profounder knowledge of the country and 
its institutions, and a better preparation for practical life’. This law 
was brought into force during the war, and the difficulties to be overcome 
included the absence on military service of a number of teachers and 
members of the education committees, long delays in delivery of materials 
for school workshops, and the need to train teachers to apply the practical 
programme of the additional year. Making use of their referendum rights, 
moreover, one group of citizens asked that the additional year should 
be optional, but the proposal was defeated by the popular vote. 


TEACHING ASPECTS 


The regulations covering the implementation of the ninth year of 
compulsory education state that the education given during this year 
must comprise general subjects, and handicrafts for boys and domestic 
science and feminine crafts for girls, and that such education must as 
far as possible consist of a preparation for apprenticeship and, in the case 
of girls, for home life. It thus involved the installation of school work- 
shops, and centres have been established for pupils from a number of 
localities, wherever local conditions made this possible. 

A special curriculum adapted to the pupils’ abilities and to local 
conditions was drawn up. The teaching aspects of the prolongation are 
clearly reflected in the following passages from the general instructions 
contained in this curriculum : 

“We consider that every endeavour should be made during the last 
year of schooling to bring the school into closer touch with everyday 
life. Teachers should bring out the manual abilities of their pupils, and 
satisfy their need for action and their aspirations. Education during 
this year, however, should in no way neglect their intellectual powers. 
The knowledge they have acquired in previous years should be deepened, 
completed, and adapted to local needs and crafts.” 

“The ninth vear curriculum is an elastic one. Teachers are left the 
freedom demanded by the new education, and are naturally not obliged 
to teach all its content, but may choose whatever is most suitable. Teachers 
will be able, moreover, to extend their activities beyond the strict con- 
fines of the curriculum. In civics, for example, social assistance activities 
may well give rise to a study of the social services, and of conditions 
of work (apprenticeships, factory work, protection of juveniles, the 
Label * ete.).” 

“ The teaching of civies will henceforth include a study of inter- 
national cooperation and of the international bodies seeking to create 
world community (the United Nations and its agencies, the International 
Labour Office, the Red Cross, Unesco and its national commissions).” 

“The sound teaching and the practical ideas that the application 
of this curriculum will bring to young persons, will enable them to meet 
the difficulties of life with a greater measure of success.” 

The teachers for the ninth year were helped by refresher courses to 
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adapt their methods to an essentially practical programme based on both 
individual and group work. 

During their last year of compulsory schooling, boys and girls in 
both primary and secondary schools may seek the advice of vocational 
guidance specialists and psychologists. 


Ticino 
COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


EXTENT 


Compulsory education in the Canton of Ticino lasts eight years. 
Children are obliged to enter the primary school at the beginning of the 
school year in the autumn, if they reach the age of six between then and 
the 31st December. They cannot obtain their certificate of release before 
the age of fourteen years. 

The primary school has eight classes, and a child may there receive 
the whole of his compulsory education. After the fifth class, however, 
he may choose to transfer to a grammar school. 

The term of compulsory education is the same in all the communes 
of the canton, but in order to allow for the special conditions in rural 
areas, the school year is fixed at ten months in the towns and eight months 
in the rural areas. 

Optional continuation classes exist for young persons between four- 
teen and twenty. They comprise sixty hours of instruction, and are 
organised by the Department of Education at the request of the com- 
munes, 


EXECUTIVE MEASURES 


Primary schooling and school materials are free. 

Attendance is controlled by teachers, inspectors, delegazione scolastica 
(school committees) and the communes. Parents failing to comply with 
the compulsory education provisions are liable to fines or imprisonment. 

Attendance is facilitated by school meals services and, where the 
need is felt, transport facilities. 


SPECIAL CASES 


If a child is not sufficiently developed physically or mentally at the 
age of six, his admission into the primary school may be postponed for 
one year. In exceptional cases parents are authorised to have their child 
instructed at home, by a qualified teacher and under the control of the 
district inspector. 
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DIFFICULTIES OF ENFORCEMENT 


Children of school age number about 17,500, and apart from the 
special cases mentioned above, all of them are duly receiving their com- 
pulsory education. 

In rural areas account is taken of the fact that children are often 
required for agricultural work, and they are granted special holidays 
at the beginning and at the end of the school year. 


A1ips To ENFORCEMENT 


Unless the school population increases considerably, there will be 
no need to increase the number of teachers. An average of twenty-five 
pupils per teacher has not so far been exceeded. 

The rate of building and repairing schools has been raised in the 
course of the last twenty years. In 1948, by legal decree, 1,200,000 Swiss 
francs were made available for school building and repair. 

Social measures to facilitate school attendance include free provision 
of school materials, and organisation of school meals and transport 
facilities. All compulsory education curricula were revised in 1936 and 
adapted to the use of activity methods and to local conditions. 


PROLONGATION OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


In 1940, a federal law came into force throughout Switzerland, 
making it illegal for children to take up an apprenticeship before the age 
of fifteen. In order to occupy children having finished their compulsory 
education at fourteen, the Ticino Department of Education organised 
avviamento professionale (pre-vocational) courses. They were in principle 
compulsory for children having left school and intending to take up an 
apprenticeship the following year, but in practice a number of such 
children evaded the obligation to attend them, either through not yet 
having decided to take up an apprenticeship or through not admitting 
they had so decided. 

To prevent such evasion, prolongation of compulsory education to 
fifteen is contemplated, and was proposed in a letter sent by the Conseil 
d’Etat to the Grand Conseil on the 13th June, 1950. In consideration, 
however, of the assistance girls who have left school can give at home, 
the proposed prolongation is limited to boys. 


TEACHING ASPECTS 


The proposed prolongation of compulsory education involves no 
changes in primary curricula. The curriculum of the new ninth year 
will be based on experiments carried out between 1942 and 1950 in the 
avviamento professionale (pre-vocational) courses and these courses will 
be renamed scuole di avviamento professionale. 
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Vaud 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


EXTENT 


Compulsory education in the Canton of Vaud lasts nine years, and 
may be accomplished in the primary school. In accordance with article 87 
of the primary education act, the school age is from the 15th April (the 
beginning of the school year) of the year in which a child reaches seven, 
to the 15th April of the year in which he reaches sixteen years. Boys 
who have reached fifteen plus on the 15th of April, 15th of July or 15th 
of October may be released on these dates, provided they have duly 
contracted to take up an apprenticeship. 

The term of compulsory education is the same in both urban and 
rural communes. 

Optionally, a child may attend a nursery-infant school from the age 
of five. 

Continuation courses in civic education exist, comprising forty-five 
hours of instruction a year. They are compulsory for young persons of 
fifteen to nineteen years of age, who have left school and are not receiv- 
ing their civic education in a secondary or other type of school. 


EXECUTIVE MEASURES 


Compulsory education in the Canton of Vaud is free. Attendance 
is controlled by teachers and the local authorities. Parents failing to 
comply with the regulations are liable to be fined in the courts. 


SPECIAL CASES 


In accordance with article 37 of the primary school regulations, the 
Department of Education, on the advice of the school doctor and the 
school committee, exempts children from attendance who on account 
of physical or mental disability are unable to benefit from the ordinary 
course. 


ENFORCEMENT 


Compulsory education is fully applied and attendance is regular, 
throughout the canton. 
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Zurich 
COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


EXTENT 


Compulsory education throughout the Canton of Zurich lasts eight 
years. Optionally, children attend the nursery-infant school from the 
age of four. The compulsory age of admission to the primary school is six. 

The school-leaving age is fourteen. Girls are then obliged to attend 
domestic science courses for two years, comprising 180 hours of instruc- 


tion in all. 
EXECUTIVE MEASURES 


Compulsory schooling is free. Attendance is controlled by the com- 
munal legal departments. Parents failing to send their children to school 
are liable to fines or imprisonment. 


SPECIAL CASES 


Children physically or mentally handicapped are exempted from 
attendance at the ordinary primary school, and are catered for in special 
schools or institutions. 


A1Ips TO ENFORCEMENT 


Children of school age number 39,000, and all of them duly receive 
their compulsory education. No child is deprived of his rights in this 
respect because of economic hindrances. 

The authorities take all necessary steps to facilitate attendance at 
school, including financial assistance to communes and to necessitous 
families, the organisation of school meals, clothing and transport facilities, 
increasing the number of teachers, and the building of new schools. 

Experimental workshop-classes exist for pupils of the 7th and 8th 


classes. 


PROLONGATION OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


Prolongation of compulsory education to nine years is contemplated, 
but will have to be submitted to the popular vote before it is adopted. 
The proposal is not looked on with much favour in rural circles, as children 
are required for work in the fields. 
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THAILAND 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


EXTENT 


Compulsory education in Thailand lasts seven years, unless a child 
passes primary grade IV in a shorter period. The school age is from a 
child’s entry into the primary school at seven, to fourteen years of age, 
unless he has completed primary grade IV before then. 

The term of compulsory education is the same throughout the country. 
It covers only primary education ; a child is not obliged to attend a second- 
ary or vocational school, or literacy courses. 


EXECUTIVE MEASURES 


All government schools in Thailand are free, and the fees charged in 
private schools are controlled by the Ministry of Education. 

Parents or guardians failing to comply with the compulsory education 
provisions are liable to be fined from 12 to 100 bahts and to be imprisoned 
for a period not exceeding ten days. If parents or guardians can prove that 
it is not their fault that a child does not attend school, the courts have the 
power to send the child concerned to a vocational school until he is fifteen. 

The local education authorities control attendance, and send detailed 
reports to the Ministry of Education. 

The Ministry of Education is specially interested in primary education. 
To encourage school attendance it distributes school materials. The 
Teachers’ Institute also distributes books to teachers and pupils. Large 
funds are devoted to the administration of compulsory education. 


SpecIAL CASES 


The accepted grounds for total exemption from the compulsory 
education provisions are (a) physical disability or chronic illness, (b) domi- 
cile more than two kilometres from a school, and (c) need to look after 
invalid or incapacitated parents or guardians. 
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DIFFICULTIES OF ENFORCEMENT 


In 1948, children of school age numbered 2,545,450, of whom 2,442,867 
were actually attending school. 

Attendance is less satisfactory in some areas than in others on account 
of illness and difficulties of transport. The main obstacles to the full 
application of the compulsory education provisions, however, are of 
an economic kind. 


Alps TO ENFORCEMENT 


The steps taken to facilitate attendance include (a) the granting of 
special holidays at harvest time (the majority of people in Thailand are 
peasants), (b) increase of teachers’ salaries, (c) increase of the number of 
normal schools in densely populated rural areas, and (d) the award of 
scholarships to students of both sexes wishing to enter a normal school. 

The government has raised the school building budget. 

In 1950 milk was distributed by Unicer to children in a number of 
urban primary schools. 

A committee on the improvement of curricula has been appointed by 
the Ministry of Education. 


PROLONGATION OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


Raising the school-leaving age for children who have passed primary 
grade IV is contemplated, so also is making the first three secondary 
classes compulsory. The main obstacles to these proposals are of a financial 
kind, and will only be overcome if the government agrees to increase the 
education budget. 


TEACHING ASPECTS 
If compulsory education is prolonged beyond the primary stage, the 


necessary selection of pupils will be effected by means of an examination 
and a system of educational! guidance. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A four-year plan to be implemented in 1951 provides for the free 
distribution of textbooks to pupils throughout the country. 

The various problems of primary education in Thailand were discussed 
by a national seminar on primary education at the beginning of 1951. 
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UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


From the reply sent by the Department of Education, Arts and Science 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


EXTENT 


In the Union of South Africa education is compulsory for European 
children. 

It is not compulsory for Coloured, Indian or Native children in any 
of the provinces, with two exceptions concerning Coloured children in 
Cape Province and Natal. In Cape Province legal provision exists for the 
education of Coloured children between seven and fourteen years of age 
where there are facilities for it. This permissive legislation was applied 
for the first time in two areas at the beginning of 1949. In Natal Coloured 
children between seven and fifteen are required to attend school, if school 
facilities for them exist. 

The term of compulsory education is seven to sixteen in Cape Province, 
Orange Free State and the Transvaal, and seven to fifteen in Natal. In 
Cape Province and Natal children who have completed standard VI, may 
be exempted from school; they are then about thirteen or fourteen years 
of age; few children avail themselves of this concession, except where 
secondary school facilities are not available. In the Transvaal similar 
exemption is granted to children who are not less than fifteen years of 
age and have satisfactorily completed standard VIII. 

Pre-school education is not compulsory. 

The optional age of admission to the primary school is six in the case 
of state schools, and earlier in the case of private and state-aided schools. 
The compulsory age is seven. 

The term of compulsory education is the same for urban and rural 
areas, in all provinces. 

There are full-time vocational schools preparing children for a com- 
mercial or technical ** National Senior Certificate”, the equivalent of a 
matriculation certificate. Children having satisfied the requirements of 
compulsory education are admitted to apprenticeships in the various 
trades. In accordance with regulations apprentices are required to attend 
classes at technical colleges, where available, for eight hours a week ; 
employers pay the fees, but are entitled to deduct them from wages if the 
apprentices’ attendance or studies are not satisfactory. 

Various types of course exist for young persons and adults. Atten- 
dance is voluntary. 
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EXECUTIVE MEASURES 


Primary and secondary education for Europeans is free throughout 
the Union. In Cape Province the age limit for free education is nineteen. 
Within the limits of compulsory education, books are also provided free 
of charge. Children of school age residing more than three miles from the 
nearest school, may be granted transport or boarding bursaries. 

Enforcement of the compulsory education provisions is effected by 
the special attendance officers employed in the school board office situated 
in all parts of Cape Province, Orange Free State and the Transvaal, and in 
Natal by the Education Department in Pietermaritzburg. 

In all provinces parents failing to comply with the regulations are 
guilty of an offence, and liable upon conviction to a fine not exceeding 
£ 5 or, in default of payment, to imprisonment without hard labour for a 
period not exceeding seven days; in the case of subsequent convictions 
they are liable to a fine not exceeding £20 (£10 in Orange Free State) or, 
in default of payment, to imprisonment without hard labour for a period 
not exceeding thirty days. 

In the larger centres, parent-teacher associations exist, which encour- 
age friendly cooperation between home and school. 


SPECIAL CASES 


The only European children exempt from the compulsory education 
provisions, are those of such low mental ability that they can derive no 
benefit from instruction, those in a chronic state of ill health, and those 
so physically handicapped that they are unable to get to school. 

All the provincial education departments provide special classes 
and schools for mentally subnormal children, i.e., children unable to 
complete the ordinary primary course satisfactorily. Two institutions 
exist under the Department of Health for the education of about a 
hundred educable feeble-minded children of school age. 

There are also special classes and schools for cardiac cases (Meerhof 
Children’s Home) and fer physically handicapped children (Hope Conval- 
escent Homes, St. Joseph’s Home for Chronic Sick Children, Lady Michaelis 
Homes, Princess Alice Home, Frere Orthopaedic Homes, etc. ; also three 
schools completely controlled by the Department of Education, Arts 
and Science : one for poys requiring medical attention, between six and 
twenty-one, one analogous institution for girls, and one vocational high 
school for boys). Blind, deaf and epileptic children are cared for in schools 
subsidised by the Department of Education, Arts and Science. 

Special classes are arranged at hospitals in the Transvaal for children 
receiving treatment for the after-effects of poliomyelitis. 

No official courses exist for the education of children of school age 
unable to get to school, their number being negligible. 

There are no South African children domiciled on board ship in South 
African waters. 
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DIFFICULTIES OF ENFORCEMENT 


Over 99%, of the European children from seven to fourteen years of 
age in the Union of South Africa attend school. This percentage drops 
after fourteen years of age, when children having passed standard VI in 
Cape Province and Natal and standard VIII in the Transvaal are no longer 
compelled to attend school; 86% of the fifteen-year-old group are at school, 
and 58% of the sixteen-year-old group, and only 39% of the seventeen- 
year-old group attend full-time educational institutions. These figures do 
not include pupils attending part-time technical and continuation classes. 

Practically all parents send their children to school regularly. Usually 
the reason for failing to do so is purely domestic, and resort to legal action 
on the part of the education authorities generally puts matters right. 


A1ips TO ENFORCEMENT 


Retired teachers and married women teachers are employed, wherever 
the normal supply of teachers does not meet the demand. Women teachers 
who marry are automatically discharged, but may be re-employed 
temporarily at a daily rate of pay, if no suitable single applicants are 
available. Shortages of teachers are due to the extension of compulsory 
education and also to the increase in the population. 

Many urban schools in the Union are overcrowded, and open air and port- 
able classrooms are erected where required. New schools and classrooms are 
being built as quickly as financial, material and manpower resources permit. 

All provinces organise a national school feeding scheme, whereby fruit, 
cheese or soup, and other food (usually milk) are made available to every 
child attending the state primary schools. A commission appointed by the 
Department of Education, Arts and Science is at present conducting an 
inquiry into whether such facilities are necessary and, if so, whether the food 
should not be made available at home orat canteens detached from theschool. 
School feeding has so far been available to all European and non-European 
children, and the whole question is being investigated by this commission. 

Clothing is not distributed in primary schools, but by benevolent 
societies outside the school precincts. There are a number of state voca- 
tional (technical, housecraft and commercial) high schools under the 
control of the Department of Education, Arts and Science, which are 
situated for the most part in rural towns and cater for pupils from rural 
areas. They are residential schools at which tuition and boarding fees 
total £36 per annum. Where a pupil is unable to pay, these fees are 
waived, in full or in part, and free clothing is also provided in necessitous 
cases. These schools cater for some 3,000 pupils in secondary classes, and 
almost half of them are in receipt of free clothing. 

Children of school age residing over three miles from the nearest 
school are granted transport or boarding bursaries by the educational 
authorities, where it is shown that the parents are unable to meet such 
expenses themselves. 

Where children are destitute (father incapacitated, deceased or unable 
to obtain employment) but the home conditions are good, family allow- 
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ances (within the terms of the Children’s Act-—-Act No. 31 of 1937) are 
granted. Where the home conditions are unsatisfactory, however, such 
children are removed to institutions and schools of industries. 

Except for small variations, the primary and secondary curricula 
are the same throughout the Union. 


PROLONGATION OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


In the Transvaal the upper limit of compulsory education, in accord- 
ance with the original act of 1907, was fourteen or completion of standard 
IV ; it was raised to fifteen or completion of standard V in 1912. In 1910, 
moreover, the “ Administrator’’ was empowered to raise the upper 
limit in any particular school board area on the recommendation of the 
school board concerned ; one school board after another submitted such 
recommendations, with the result that by 1930 the upper limit was sixteen 
or completion of standard VI in all parts of the Transvaal (the Witwaters- 
rand excepted, where it remained at fifteen, irrespective of the standard 
attained). These age limits were upheld by proclamation in 1933, but 
completion of standard VIII as alternative was introduced for the entire 
province. Then, by Proclamation No. 145 of 1941, the upper limit for 
the entire province was fixed at sixteen, exemption being granted to 
pupils of fifteen who had successfully completed standard VIII. 

In 1926 the Orange Free State began to consider raising the standard 
limit (sixteen or completion of standard V1) of compulsory education. 
For various reasons, however, raising had to be postponed until 1946, 
when by Ordinance No. 12 of that year, the Director of Education succeeded 
in imposing an upper limit of sixteen without the stipulation of any 
standard. This has meant that many bright children have been compelled 
to remain at school until they have reached standard LX or even X. 

The Natal Education Department is at present considering leaving the 
upper age limit at fifteen, but extending compulsory scholastic requirements 
from standard VI to standard VIII. The main difficulties of the proposed 
extension would be those of additional staff and accommodation in the rural 
areas; in the larger towns most children continue to attend school after 
passing standard VI, but in the rural areas the number of such children is 
small. The establishment of centralised secondary classes with a school bus 
service, or of boarding establishments, would do much to solve the problem. 


TEACHING ASPECTS 


The curricula for secondary classes in junior high schools have been 
modified, and now include geography and domestic science instead of a 
third language, and commercial arithmetic and bookkeeping instead of 
mathematics for standards VII and VIII. 

So far as the matriculation and matriculation equivalent examinations 
are concerned, it is of interest to note that pupils now more often choose 
commercial subjects than Latin, mathematics and modern languages. 

Such changes, however, are not major ones, and are due more to 
social demands than to prolongation of compulsory education. 
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UNITED KINGDOM 


England and Wales 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education 
COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


EXTENT 


A child must normally attend school in the United Kingdom (England 
and Wales) from the beginning of the term following his fifth birthday 
until the end of the term during which he reaches the age of fifteen. 

The optional age of admission to a nursery school is two years, and 
to the nursery class of a primary school three years. 

The term of compulsory education is the same for both urban and 
rural areas. 

The earlier stages of schooling are divided administratively into 
(a) the nursery stage (2-5 years), (b) the infants stage (5-7 years) and 
(c) the junior stage (7-11 years). Stage (a) is not compulsory. Full-time 
secondary education is compulsory until the end of the term in which a 
child reaches fifteen. Every endeavour is made to provide separate schools 
for each stage. 

The 1944 Education Act provides that as soon as practicable young 
people not in full-time attendance at any school or educational institution 
shall be compelled to attend “ county colleges "’ up to the age of eighteen 
for (a) one whole day or two half days in each of forty-four weeks in every 
year or (b) one continuous period of eight weeks or two continuous periods 
of four weeks each in every year. 


EXECUTIVE MEASURES 


No fees may be charged for schooling (including books, stationery and 
other necessary equipment) in any school or “ county college ’’ maintained 
by a local education authority (Section 61 of the 1944 Education Act). 

Parents failing to send a child to school are liable on conviction to 
a fine not exceeding £1 for the first offence, and £5 for the second 
offence, and to a fine not exceeding £10 or a term of imprisonment not 
exceeding one month for the third or subsequent offence. The child 
himself is liable to be brought before the juvenile court. 

In order to enforce school attendance, local education authorities 
normally employ special officers (sometimes called ‘‘ school attendance 
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officers "’). These officers may also have functions relating to child welfare, 
and generally there is a tendency for them to act more as welfare officers 
than as mere “ policemen”’. They get to know the families for whom they 
are responsible and as a result, by means of tact and persuasion, can often 
avoid prosecutions. 

In many areas parents are encouraged to take an interest in the schools, 
and parent-teacher associations may be formed. Such activities may have 
a beneficial effect on school attendance, but that is not their primary 
object. Failure to comply with the compulsory education provisions is, 
moreover, comparatively rare. 


SPECIAL CASES 


Persons of unsound mind and persons detained by order of a court 
are exempt from the compulsory education provisions (Section 116 of the 
1944 Education Act). 

In cases such as chronic illness, where a child cannot attend school, 
local education authorities have power to provide education otherwise 
than at school. 

The Minister of Education may exempt from the normal attendance 
requirements any young person employed by the Crown in any service 
or capacity, if he is satisfied as to the educational arrangements made for 
young children and young persons therein (Section 115 of the 1944 Edu- 
cation Act). 

For children detained by order of a court, education is provided so 
far as possible at special institutions called remand homes and approved 
schools. 

Parents are not obliged to send their children to school if they live 
too far from school and the local authority has made no arrangements for 
their transport, board, or registration at a nearer school. 

Local authorities must, in fact, provide boarding accommodation 
free of charge either in boarding schools or otherwise, for pupils for whom 
boarding education suited to their ages, abilities and aptitudes cannot 
otherwise be provided. Where, on the other hand, a local education 
authority agrees with the parents that boarding education is desirable (as 
opposed to essential), it has to assist with the cost of boarding school fees 
when it would mean hardship for the parents to pay the whole amount 
themselves. The Ministry of Education has suggested to local education 
authorities that a case where boarding education is desirable is, for example, 
that of children whose parents work abroad or for professional reasons are 
constantly on the move, and who thus have no settled home life. Local 
education authorities have been encouraged to assist such parents, even 
if they do not belong to their particular area, by an arrangement whereby 
the cost of such assistance is shared out between all authorities. 

The education of the children of persons living on canal boats has 
always been a difficulty in the United Kingdom (England and Wales). 
Such children generally attend local schools whenever the boats on which 
they live are static for a short period. An experimental boarding school 
for thirty children is to be opened shortly to make uninterrupted attendance 


at school possible. 
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Vagrants preventing children from being educated may be proceeded 
against (Section 10 of the Children and Young Persons Act, 1933). 


DIFFICULTIES OF ENFORCEMENT 


The total number of children aged 5-14 on the 3ist December, 1948, 
was 5,717,000. The total number of children on the registers of grant-aided 
schools and schools recognised by the Ministry as efficient, in January, 
1949, was 5,410,969. There were in addition about 240,000 children in 
independent schools not officially recognised as efficient. 

There is no significant difference in school attendance as between 
rural and urban areas. 

The main hindrance to the enforcement of compulsory schooling, 
when it was first introduced in the latter decades of the 19th century, was 
economic. Children were sent out to work in order to supplement their 
parents’ income, or perhaps their food or clothing were so inadequate that 
they were unable to attend school regularly. This hindrance has been 
overcome by (a) the prohibition and control of employment of children 
and (b) social assistance to families. The general rise in the standard of 
living of poorer people has also made conditions easier. Many parents in 
those days, moreover, doubted the value of schooling, but this difficulty 
was largely overcome when in the course of time parents themselves had 
experienced its benefits. The present difficulties of enforcement are on a 
comparatively minor scale, and mainly arise through (a) both parents 


going out to work and finding difficulty in ensuring that their children 
actually attend school, (b) older girls sometimes being kept at home to 
help with domestic work, and (c) parents sometimes attempting to protest 
at the closure of a local school or at lack of transport, by withdrawing their 
children from school. Parents wishing to keep their children from school 
occasionally make improper use of medical certificates. 


Aips TO ENFORCEMENT 


In the period 1946-1951 an emergency scheme was organised, under 
which people who had done national service during the war could become 
qualified teachers by means of an intensive course lasting thirteen months 
(instead of the normal two years). Some 35,000 teachers were thus pro- 
vided. The permanent training colleges, moreover, are being rapidly 
expanded, especially those for women teachers. 

At the end of the war the birth rate rose sharply, and a shortage of 
accommodation for younger children is to be feared in the coming few 
years. To meet the contingency, a very large number of new schools are 
now being built, mostly for infants and juniors. A scheme of government 
assistance to families came into force in August, 1946, providing for cash 
family allowances of 5s. per week for each child after the first, and for 
free milk for all schoolchildren. The scheme also provides for free school 
dinners, as soon as there are sufficient canteen facilities to meet the expected 
demand. Pending the setting up of these facilities, parents continue to 
make payments for school meals (a school dinner normally costs 6d) ; 
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these payments may not exceed the cost of the food supplied, and may be 
wholly or partially remitted in case of hardship. 

Local education authorities have power to provide clothing for any 
child unable to take full advantage of the education given by his school, 
because of the inadequacy or unsuitability of his clothing. They may 
recover the cost from the parents if this does not cause hardship. They 
also have power to provide clothing free on loan for physical training. 

Where children cannot be expected to walk to the nearest day school 
(the minimum distance is two miles for children under eight, and three 
miles for other children), they are required to provide transport for them, 
and have power to pay the reasonable travelling expenses of other children. 

The cases where local education authorities are required to provide 
free boarding accommodation, have been indicated above. 

Local education authorities have power to defray the expenses of 
children attending maintained schools, in connection with school activities, 
e.g., the expenses of membership of school clubs and societies, and of 
camps and expeditions. 

The general tendency is to adapt curricula to modern and local 
conditions. Increasing emphasis is placed on the need to develop a child's 
individuality, and on the arts (painting, drama, music). The creative value 
of handicrafts is recognised, and the objects made are often used in the 
school itself. An endeavour is made to teach children to cooperate, to 
develop their sense of responsibility, and to make them aware of world, 
national and local events. Visits are arranged to factories, hospitals, farms, 
shops, ete. 


PROLONGATION OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


The school-leaving age was due to be raised from fourteen to fifteen 
on the Ist September, 1939. The war caused this prolongation to be post- 
poned, and it finally came into force on the Ist April, 1947. 

The 1944 Education Act, moreover, provides that the upper limit of 
compulsory school attendance shall be raised to sixteen, as soon as the 
Minister of Education is satisfied that it is practicable to do so. It also 
provides that as soon as practicable young persons up to the age of eighteen 


’ 


who have left school, shall be compelled to attend “ county colleges ’ 
for one day per week or its equivalent. 

At present the main obstacles to these further prolongations of com- 
pulsory education are economic ones. As a result of the sharp rise in the 
birth rate at the end of the war, there will be by the end of 1953 a million 
more children in the schools of England and Wales than at the beginning 
of 1947. Great efforts are being made to provide enough buildings and 
teachers and, in view of other claims on the national economy, it is doubtful 
whether more could be done for the time being. A large number of old 
and out-of-date school buildings, moreover, remain to be dealt with. 

In planning new schools and in their schemes of re-organisation, local 
education authorities take due account of the fact that the 1944 Education 
Act lays down that the school-leaving age must eventually be raised to 
sixteen. An increasing number of young people are also being released by 
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their employers for part-time days courses, thus paving the way for 
“* county colleges’, or are voluntarily staying on at school beyond the 
compulsory age. 

Compulsory education has not been extended to any great extent 
in England and Wales since 1900, and consequently the long-term effect 
on curricula has been small. The extra year between fourteen and fifteen 
(introduced on the Ist April, 1947) is regarded as enabling children to 
deepen the knowledge they have already gained, or to approach it from a 
new angle. They are left to do individual or group research and collecting. 
Wherever circumstances make it possible, emphasis is given to handicrafts. 
Importance is placed on history, geography and civics. 

Under the 1944 Education Act pupils must be educated in accordance 
with their ages, abilities and aptitudes, and primary and secondary schools 
must be separate. Largely on account of educational developments 
between the two world wars, secondary schools in England and Wales are 
normally of three types: (a) grammar schools, with a mainly academic 
curriculum, (b) technical schools, with a curriculum related to industry, 
and (c) modern schools, with a practical bias. Local education authorities 
are responsible for the selection of pupils for these three types of school, 
although under the Education Act parents’ wishes must be taken into 
account. The selection is made at about the age of eleven, and is the object 
of much research and experiment at the present time. Various methods 
of selection are used, but nearly all of them use standardised tests of intelli- 
gence, English and arithmetic; in many cases school records and the 
primary headmasters’ assessment are taken into account; some of the 
candidates are interviewed. Vocational guidance cannot be given at so 


early an age. 
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UNITED STATES 


From the reply sent by the U.S. Office of Education 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


EXTENT 


The United States has no national system of education, each of the 
forty-eight states having its own system, and the compulsory education 
provisions are therefore not standardised. 

Pre-school education is not compulsory in any state. In many states 
children may enter the primary school at five or six. 

The compulsory age for entry to the primary school is usually seven, 
and six or eight in a few states. 

The minimum school-leaving age is usually sixteen, and seventeen 
or eighteen in a few states. Working papers may be obtained at fourteen 
under certain conditions. 

While the term of compulsory education varies somewhat from state 
to state, it does not vary within any given state as between urban and 
rural areas. 

Children must attend the primary school for six, seven or eight 
years, according to state, or until they reach the school-leaving age. 

In about half the states, children leaving school below certain ages 
and before having completed certain grades, are obliged to attend con- 
tinuation or part-time school eight hours a week for two years or more. 


EXECUTIVE MEASURES 


Free schooling exists in all forty-eight states for primary and secondary 
education through twelve grades, and in a few school districts through 
fourteen grades. 

The legal penalties for not sending children to school vary from state 
to state. 

A child absenting himself from school without his parents’ know- 
ledge is liable to be sent to a special institution such as a parental school. 

While legally a function of the state, enforcement of compulsory 
attendance is in most cases delegated to the local school superintendent 
or, in larger places, to special school attendance officers, visiting teachers 
or social workers. 

Parent-teacher associations do not as a rule assist in enforcement of 
compulsory attendance. Problems arising in this connection are handled 
on an individual basis with the parents. 
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SpectaL CASES 


The commonest grounds for exemption from attendance are (a) 
physical or mental disability, (b) distance of home from school, (c) instruc- 
tion at home or in a private school, and (d) the need to work. Some states 
are beginning to refuse exemption on the grounds of (b) and (d), and of 
attendance at school being prejudicial to a child’s health. Details in this 
connection are given in “ School Census, Compulsory Education, Child 
Labor, State Laws and Regulations"’ (Bulletin No. 1, 1945, Federal 
Security Agency, U.S. Office of Education). 

Physically or mentally handicapped and difficult children are educated, 
according to case and state, in special classes or schools, residential schools, 
and hospitals, and at home or by correspondence. The state may under- 
take to pay the whole or part of the expenses incurred. 


DIFFICULTIES OF ENFORCEMENT 


In October, 1949, there were 20,799,000 children aged seven to 
fifteen in the United States. Of this number, 20,396,000 were in school. 
School attendance is somewhat higher in some school districts than 
in others, on account of geographic factors, the nearness of the school 
or the existence of transport facilities, and the extent to which attend- 


ance is enforced. 
The three commonest reasons recently given by a thousand children 


for leaving school were that they (a) preferred work to school, (b) needed 
money to buy clothes and to help at home, and (c) were not interested 
in school work. Children often give an economic reason for leaving school, 
but the real reason is usually lack of interest in the school programme. 


A1ips TO ENFORCEMENT 


In order to attract more people into teaching, teachers’ salaries have 
been greatly increased in the last few years. 

Many states have drawn up extensive school building schemes, and 
are making state funds available for their execution. 

Large-scale school meals and transport facilities exist. In certain 
localities dormitories exist for children living at great distances from 
school, or children are boarded in town during the week, where transport 
facilities are lacking. 

An attempt to make the school curriculum more interesting and 
useful is being made through a new programme of “‘ Education for Life 


Adjustment ”’. 


PROLONGATION OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


The ages for compulsory schooling are, and have been for a long 
time, so high in the United States that little or no change in them is 
contemplated at present, other than better enforcement. 
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The enforcement of compulsory attendance to sixteen or eighteen 
years of age has involved modifications in secondary curricula. The 
problem of curricula for the older secondary school group of sixteen- and 
seventeen-year-olds is still under consideration ; about 70°, of this age 
group are at present in school. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Although compulsory attendance extends beyond the primary school 
in the United States, no attempt is made to select only certain students 
to proceed to the secondary school. Practically all children—-95%- 
enter high school (the 9th grade). The American high school curriculum 
is largely devoted to general education and is aimed at preparing children, 
not to take up any particular occupation, but to live as free citizens 
under a democratic form of government, responsible for voting intelligently 
and able to understand and discuss public issues intelligently. Children 
at secondary level are free to take any course which they and their parents 
choose. In many cases educational and vocational guidance is available, 
but it is not the basis for continuing education at secondary level ; screen- 
ing to ensure that only a certain percentage of children pursue a certain 
line does not exist. 
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URUGUAY 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education and Social Welfare 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


EXTENT 


Compulsory education in Uruguay consists of eight years of primary 
schooling. The school age is from six to fourteen. At rural schools the 
provisions are not strictly enforced, and children may be allowed to 
leave school at ten or twelve. 

Adult and literacy courses exist, operating for five days a week at 
the rate of six fifty-minute lessons per day. Attendance is optional. 


EXECUTIVE MEASURES 


Compulsory education is free in Uruguay. Attendance is controlled 
by teachers, inspectors, and the statistics bureau of the national council 
of primary and normal education. Parents not complying with the regula- 
tions are liable to be fined. 


SPECIAL CASES 


Children who are ill or crippled, or who live too far from the school, 
are exempt from attendance. 

Children in hospital are taught in special classes in the charge of a 
mistress, in the large towns, and by their parents or through school broad- 
casts in rural areas. 


DIFFICULTIES OF ENFORCEMENT 


In 1948, out of a total population of 2,500,000, compulsory educa- 
tion was being received by 194,074 children. 

Attendance is less satisfactory in the rural areas, where distances 
are long, population sparse and communications difficult, than in the 
towns. 


Aips TO ENFORCEMENT 


Contemplated measures to ensure the full application of the com- 
pulsory education provisions, include increase of the number of schools 
and teachers, provision of means of transport, and organisation of school 
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meals and clothing facilities. The execution of these measures will entail 
a considerable increase in the education budget. 

New, completely revised curricula were adopted in rural areas a 
year ago. Similar curricula for the urban schools are now under con- 
sideration. 


PROLONGATION OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


The term of compulsory education in Uruguay has not been changed 
within the last fifteen years. Its prolongation is being considered at the 
present time. It is difficult, however, to determine a date at which it 
might be introduced, given the inadequacy of the education budget, and 
the fact that many young persons are obliged to begin work at an early age. 
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VENEZUELA 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of National Education 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


EXTENT 


The compulsory education laws now in force in Venezuela cover 
only primary education, which lasts six years. The school age is from 
seven to thirteen. The Ministry sometimes allows children to leave school 
before thirteen; in such exceptional cases, due account is taken of a 
child’s school record and, if he passes a special examination, he may be 
allowed to leave school at eleven. Nursery-infant schools admit children 
from four to seven years of age, attendance being optional. 

Compulsory education provisions apply throughout the country, 
in both urban and rural areas. 

Compulsory education was introduced in 1870. Since that date special 
schools giving elementary instruction to illiterates have been established 
but only in any considerable number in the decade after 1940. The former 
evening classes have been transformed into literacy and popular educa- 
tion centres attended mainly by young persons over eighteen, whose 
elementary education is incomplete, and offering them the possibility, 
through studies lasting on an average 440 hours a year for four years, 
of obtaining the primary school certificate. 

Special approved establishments cater for illiterates between fourteen 
and eighteen years of age. 


EXECUTIVE MEASURES 


Primary education is free in all Venezuelan public schools; so also 
is education beyond the limits of compulsory education, up to the uni- 
versity. 

Teachers check attendances each day, and send a monthly report 
to their immediate superior. As to non-registered children, control is 
exercised by the local authorities and even by ordinary citizens ; police- 
men are authorised to conduct to the nearest school children found in the 
street during class hours without justifiable reason. 

Parents or guardians failing to enrol a child at the primary school 
are first warned, and then, in accordance with article 36 of the education 
act, fined or imprisoned. The prolonged unjustifiable absence of a child 
is punishable with a fine. 
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SPECIAL CASES 


No child in Venezuela is exempt from the compulsory education 
provisions. Article 17 of the Estatuto Provisional de Educacién stipulates 
that the government establish special schools for physically or mentally 
handicapped and maladjusted children, and for children in an abnormal 
social situation. 

The grounds accepted as reasons for absence are (a) a child’s illness 
or contagious illness in his family ; (b) the serious illness or death of his 
parents or guardians ; (c) temporary transport or other difficulties. 

Conditions describable as nomadic, in the strict sense of the term, 
do not exist in Venezuela. School organisation is such that a child's 
transfer is easily effected from one school to another, at any period of the 
year, if his parents change their place of abode. 


DIFFICULTIES OF ENFORCEMENT 


Children of school age numbered 900,000 in July, 1948. Total enrol- 
ments amounted to 40%, of this figure. Failure to comply with the com- 
pulsory education provisions is more frequent in rural than in urban 
areas, on account of adverse economic conditions and the childrens’ 
wish to help their parents. The low cultural level and long distances in 
sparsely populated areas also militate against satisfactory attendance 
at school. 


A1ps TO ENFORCEMENT 


Teacher training has recently been developed by the establishment 
of new normal schools and the award of scholarships to teachers-in- 
training. The number of the latter has considerably increased, reaching 
4,255 in the school year 1948-1949. Considerable improvements have 
just been made in teachers’ conditions, including a salary scale, paid 
sick leave, family allowances, assistance and social security measures, 
and facilities for practising teachers to become qualified. 

The rate of school building has been accelerated in recent years, and 
the principal towns now possess schools capable of taking up to 1,000 
pupils. The building plan provides for the construction of forty new 
schools within the next five years. In future all town-planning acts must 
make provision for school building sites. 

Social aid to schoolchildren is also planned, in the form of school 
meals and clothing facilities, medical services and the like. 

The official study programme is the same for all primary schools, 
but statutory provision is made for the adaptation of its content to local 
rural and urban conditions. 


PROLONGATION OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


Compulsory education in Venezuela was recently prolonged by two 
years. Until May, 1949, only the first stage of primary education was 
compulsory, the four-year elementary stage. When the new Estatulo 
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Provisional de Educacién came into force, the two-year senior primary 
stage also became compulsory. 

The main obstacles to the implementation of this prolongation are 
the still inadequate numbers of teachers and schools. The measures 
referred to above, concerning improved teacher training and the accee 
lerated rate of school building, will facilitate such implementation. 

The prolongation of the term of compulsory education from four to 
six years has not entailed modification of the existing primary curriculum. 
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